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WOMEN DENOUNCE 


CHICAGO PRISONS 


New Voters Organize to Wipe 
Out Terrible Conditions They 





Find in Jails 





Determined to wipe out the dis 
graceful conditions which they found 
prevailing in Chicago prisons, voting 
women of that city have formed a per- 
manent organization to be known as 
the Woman's Vigilance Committee. 
This action came as the result of an 
inspection of the South Clark street 
police station recently made by Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 


Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
and Mrs. Antoinette Funk, who was 


a member of the woman’s lobby that 


secured the passage of the Illinois suf- 
frage bill. 

The committee will include the re- 
sults of its investigation in a report 
to Mayor Harrison and the health, 
building and fire departments of Chi- 
cago. It will demand that certain 
changes be made in all police stations 
of the city. 

Menaces City’s Health 

“The South Clark street police sta- 
tion is a cesspool that is a menace to 
the health of the community and a 
disgrace to an enlightened country,” 
said Mrs. Funk after she and Mrs. 
Trout had been shown through the 
station. 

“IT have visited many prisons, jatls 
and lock-ups and even the world-re- 
nowned prison at Zacatecas, near 
Mexico City, Mexico, which has the 
undisputed reputation of being the 
worst kept prison in the world, is 
overshadowed by this station.” 

“We shall form a vigilance commit 
tee,” Mrs. Funk said, “to be composed 
of women who have the welfare of 
Chicago at heart. Every jail and po- 
lice station in Chicago will be thor- 
oughly investigated. If, after present- 
ing our report to the city officials, 
nothing is done, we shall try and see 
what a court action will accomplish, 
for we are determined that Chicago 
must have decent jails and _ police 
lockups for those confined there. 

Women to Sound Alarm 

“The South Clark street station is 
a fire trap with its wooden walls and 
partitions and floors and should a fire 
oceur there it would be a crematory. 

“The cells, so-called, are dark and 
damp, with the men downstairs and 
the women above them. They are 
foul and have no ventilation. Vermin, 
rats and mice are plentiful. Boys 
mix with hardened criminals and girls 
with bad women. 

“Women are going to sound the 
alarm for this cleaning-up of tlie pris- 
ons. It matters not what the crime is 
or what the motive for each confine- 
Ment, it is not human to allow such a 
state of affairs to exist and we are 
going to see that it does not.” 

Mrs. Trout Tells of Fire Trap 

“I went through the fire trap, with 
its filthy, vermin-infested cells, where 
human beings were huddled together 
like wild beasts. There was no dis- 
tinction. First offenders and hard- 
ened criminals, the drunken and the 
Sober, the demented and the sane— 
there they were side by side,” Mrs. 
Trout said. 

At the meeting of the committee 
Mrs. Funk was made chairman. An 
fndeavor to close the South Clark 
street station at once will be made 
and a report of unsanitary conditions 
in other stations placed before the 
health, fire and building departments. 

“We are not in favor of tearing 
fown all of the old jails,” said Mrs. 
Pink, “but we do want to see things 
fxed so that our criminals can at 
least live under something approach- 
ing decent conditions.” 

Brings Favorable Comment 

The action of the new women voters 

has aroused much favorable editorial 


‘mMment. The Chicago Record-Herald|tion. The association met in the 
Says: afternoon and decided to take part in 
(Continued on Page 299) the election. 


Sighs . ¢ 


Would Mothers Vote for This? 





Photograph from 


Types of Children Working in a Can nery: 








The National Child Labor Committee, and “The Woman Citizen's Library.” 
Where Is the American Mother Who Is Not Willing to Help Better 
the Future of Children Such as These? 








URGES CATHOLICS 
NOT TO OPPOSE 


“Chutch Paper Cautions Them to 
Lie Low and See How Cards 
Are Going 








Cautioning Catholics to go slowly 
in any opposition to equal suffrage, 
Ave Maria, the Catholic magazine, 
quotes Mr. Francis McCullagh as say- 
ing that if the women of France had 
had the vote for the last twenty 
years the French Church would have 
been spared the attacks upon her. 
In concluding a discussion of the 
strike in the current number of the 
Dublin Review, Mr. McCullagh says: 
“If the worse comes to the worst, the 
Catholics will have it in their power 
to play a winning card by giving the 
vote to women. As practically all 
the women in Belgium are Conserva- 
tive and religious, this step would 
‘certainly not be to the advantage of 
the Socialists, who are _ therefore 
strongly opposed to it. Catholics 
generally, and even Belgian Catholics, 
dislike the idea of women’s suffrage; 
but there can be no doubt that if the 
womer of France had had the vote 
for the last twenty years, the French 
Church would have been spared the 
anti-lerical attacks which have been 
made on her during that time.” 

“Here is something well worthy of 
consideration,” continues Ave Maria, 
according to Tidings, the Catholic 
paper of the Los Angeles diocese. 
“It is doubtless true that Catholics 
generally dislike the idea of women’s 
suffrage, and no less true that many 
Catholic leaders are doing all in their 
power to intensify that antipathy. 
Would it not be wiser to lie low until 
we see how the cards are going? Not 
a few of those who rage against wo- 
men’s suffrage admit that it is sure 
to come. If so, what sense can there 
be in opposing the inevitable?” 





Women of North Plainfield, N. J., 
took a hand in the special school elec- 
tion recently and succeeded in carry- 
ing the proposal to appropriate $9,000 
for equipping the high school with ap- 
proved sanitary appliances. Out of 
the eighty votes cast, nearly half 
were those of women who are mem- 
bers of the Parent Teacher Associa- 








WOMEN DID NOT 
HISS PRESIDENT 
No Foundation for Antis’ State- 


ment—All but Boys Cheered 
Name of Chief Executive 








Mrs. Wilfred Lewis has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to President Wilson: 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, 

D. C. 
Dear Mr. President: 

I regret to see in today’s. papers 
that the “National Society Opposed to 
Suffrage” states that your name was 
hissed by suffragists at an anti-suf- 
frage meeting held here. 

I was at the meeting, and assure 
you that the statement is absolutely 
false. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s name was applaud- 
ed, and then yours was greeted with 
even more enthusiasm, except for one 
or two small boys—ardent admirers 
of the Colonel, I suppose—who so for- 
got their manners and patriotism as 
to hiss, and were justly rebuked. 

It is difficult to see why suffragists 
should be blamed for the bad manners 
of other people's children at an anti 
meeting. 

With every assurance of loyalty and 
respect, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 

Emily Sargent Lewis, 
President Equal Franchise Society of 
Philadelphia. 
Spring Lake, N. J., 


WOMAN CAN SIGN 
HUSBAND’S NAME 


Illiterate Pennsylvania Voter 
May Have His Wife Write on 
Nomination Paper 


Sept. 8, 1913. 











Differences of opinion developed re- 
cently among the judges of Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa., as to the legality of 
nomination papers, where a woman 
had signed the name of her husband. 
In a test ease brought from Shenan- 
doah, where an illiterate voter got 
his wife to sign his name, Judge 
Koch said he did not see how this 
was within the meaning of the new 
enrollment act, which requires “gen- 
uine signatures.” 

Judges Bechtel and Brumm, how- 
ever, stated that a man unable to 
write may transfer his property by 
allowing his wife to sign his name, 
and they could not see why the same 





VOTE TWICE AS 
FAST AS MEN 
Illinois Women Gain Improve- 


ments at Rock Island and 
Equal Pay at Quincy 








The women of Rock Island, IIL, 
voted twice as fast as the men, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Record-Herald, and 
showed greater familiarity with the 
important questions involved at the 
special bond election September 12, 
when they exercised for the first time 
the newly granted right of franchise. 

The women favored the issuance of 
bonds to the extent of $90,000 for pub- 
lic improvements, including the pur- 
chase of the Island City ball park for 
a municipal athletic field and public 
playground, and the annexation of new 


territory. AT! the propositions which 
the women favored were carried at the 
election. 


Another victory for Illinois women, 
although in a different field was re- 
cently won by Mrs. Constance Emery 
Ellis, of Quincy, a member of the 
Quincy Board of Education. Equal 
pay for equal work for women teachers 
was the issue. The principals of the 
graded public schools there consist of 
five men and seven women, and there 
has been a considerable difference be- 
tween salaries paid to the men and 
those paid to the women. Mrs. Ellis 
pleaded that where the women rend- 
ered faithful, efficient service equal to 
the male principals they should receive 
equal compensation, and she carried 
her point. 





Arizona prohibits the employing of 
women in occupations where they 
must remain standing in or about 
any mine, quarry or coal breaker. 





Every new town in Idaho is being 
laid out with a civic center around a 
city park or square, and every club is 
working for a city park, and planting 
trees, shrubs and flowers in public 
places. Nearly every club specializes 
in city sanitation and pure food. 








reasoning did not apply to election 
papers. They ruled such signatures 
to be valid. 

If the suffrage amendment passes 
the Pennsylvania Legislature for the 
second time, the voters of that State 
will decide in 1915 whether a woman 
who can sign her husband’s name may 
not perhaps sign her own. 


HOLLAND SOON TO 
GRANT SUFFRAGE 


Dutch Cabinet States Intention 
of Giving Parliamentary Fran- 
chise to Women 








There is every indication that wom- 
en will shortly obtain the parliamen- 
tary franchise in Holland, as in the 
speech from the throne, delivered at 
the opening of the States General 
Sept. 16, the new Dutch Cabinet 
states its intention of granting the 
vote to women. 

The speech from the throne says 
that a bill is to be introduced remov- 
ing the constitutional obstacles in the 
way of granting the suffrage to wom- 
en. The same Dill will revise the 
Dutch constitution in such a way as 
te extend the parliamentary franchise 
to all male Dutch subjects on reach- 
ing a certain age, with exceptions to 
be determined later. The bill is to be 
prepared without delay. 


SOUTH BEING WON 
OVER TO CAUSE 


Mrs. ‘tenis Says it is Gaining 
More Than Any Section Ex- 
cept Far West 











“The South is being rapidly won 
over to the woman suffrage cause,” 
said Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., President of the Alabama 
W. S. A., recently in Washington. “It 
is a great mistake to believe that there 
is no sentiment for votes for women 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, for 
the fact is that the movement is gain- 
ing ground more rapidly in the South 
than in any part of the country except 
the far West.” 

Mrs. Jacobs told of the big woman 
suffrage conference to be held in New 
Orleans early in November, to which 
all the southern governors have been 
invited. 

“One of the main subjects is to be 
the framing of a model constitutional 
amendment for the southern States 
which can be adopted without interfer- 
ing with previous amendments on 
other subjects,” she said. 

“The people of the South are adopt- 
ing the suffrage cause so rapidly that 
we have trouble forming new organi- 
zations rapidly enough. In my own 
State of Alabama the suffrage senti- 
ment is very strong already and is 
constantly growing, and in other States 
of that section conditions are practi- 
cally the same.” 


IOWA WOMEN END 
SUFFRAGE TOUR 


Prominent Workers Cover State 
in Automobile After Reception 
by Governor Clark 





lowa suffragists have lately com- 
pleted a two weeks’ automobile tour 
of the State. It was a distinguished 
party, including Mrs. B. F. Carroll, 
wife of a former Governor of Iowa, 
Miss Flora Dunlap, president of the 
Iowa W. S. A., Miss Evangeline 
Prouty, daughter of Congressman S. 
F. Prouty, Mrs. Homer A. Miller, a 
leading club woman, and Miss Persis 
Powell, a prominent and popular so- 
ciety girl. Governor and Mrs. Clark, 
both of whom are warm advocates of 
equal suffrage, gave them a reception, 
and Attorney-General Cosson was 
among the speakers for the cause. 





The population of Kansas is 1.685,- 
621, a gain of 16,325 over 1912, when 
equal suffrage was granted, according 
to official figures announced by the 
State Board of Agriculture. In 1913 
the State lost 17,351 over the census 
figures of 1911. The increase in pop- 
ulation is due either to a greater 
birth-rate or to an increase in immi- 
gration, either of which argues well 
for woman suffrage, 
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“INDIAN SUMMER 
ON THE PRAIRIE” 


By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 








(In the Beginning) 

“The Sun is a huntress young, 
The Sun is a red, red Joy, 

The Sun is an Indian girl 
Of the tribe of the Illinois. 

(Mid-morning) 

The Sun is a smouldering fire 

That creeps through the high grey 
plain, 

And leaves not a bush of cloud 

To blossom with flowers of rain. 


(Noon) 
The Sun is a wounded deer 
That treads pale grass in 
skies, 
Shaking his golden horns, 
Flashing his baleful eyes. 


(Sunset) 
The sun is an eagle old. 
There in the windless West, 
Aton of the spirit-cliffs 
He builds him a crimson nest.” 
—From “Rhymes to be Traded for 
Bread. 


the 


—_————_ 


MRS. JOHNSTON ON 
SUFFRAGE ABROAD 


Kansas Woman Talks With 
French Leader—Amusing Ex- 
perience in Scotland 








The editor of The Woman's Journal 
was asked to secure information in 
answer to a series of questions about 
municipal woman suffrage Ameri- 
ca, for the benefit of M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, a member of the French Par- 
liament, who is trying to put through 
a bill giving nation-wide~ municipal 
suffrage to women. One of the per- 
sons whom we asked to give M. Buis- 
son information was Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, wife of the Chief Justice of 
Kansas and president of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association, 

“You will probably be surprised to 
learn that I am in Paris, and that my 
husband and I have just had a confer- 
ence with Hon. F. Buisson, Member 
of Parliament, whom you wished me 
to write to concerning the effects of 
municipal suffrage for women in Kan- 
sas. Curiously enough, your letter 
reached our hotel just as we were 
leaving London for Paris, being for- 
warded from Topeka. After getting 
settled here, I sent a note to Mr. Buis- 
son, enclosing your letter, and ex- 
pressing a willingness to give him 
any information that we could. He 
answered by coming directly to our 
hotel, and we had a very interesting 
visit with him. He is delighted with 
the progress we are making in the 
United States, and has determined to 
do all he can to gain municipal suf- 
frage for the women of France. 

“We have been traveling in the 
British Isles, and find a great deal of 
suffrage sentiment, especially in Scot- 
land and England. I have talked with 
many women—women representing 
almost every class in life—and find 
them uniformly in favor, but not so 
with the Scotch and English men. 
The women are better informed on 
public questions (as a rule) than our 
American’ women. In Ireland Home 
Rule is the paramount question with 
both men and women, suffrage taking 
second place. 

“We heard a most eloquent and con- 
vincing address by Barbara Wiley in 
Hyde Park while we were in London. 
We did not see Mrs. Pankhurst, as 
she left London at about the same 
time that we went there. The situa- 
tion is a hard one, and it is difficult 
even to guess when the end will come, 
or what it will be. Many who are ar- 
dent suffragists deplore the methods 
which the militants have adopted. 

“We have had some funny experi- 
ences. In Scotland they were taking 
every precaution to prevent giving 
the suffragists an opportunity to in- 
jure property. One afternoon, while 
in Edinburgh, we visited the national 
art gallery, and not only our umbrel- 
las but our hand bags had to be left 
with a custodian at the door. One 
young lady had a handbag with a 
watch set in the leather, much as 
they are now, according to fashion, 
often placed in a bracelet. This was 
on the under side as handed in, but 
the quick ear of the custodian caught 
the ‘tick, tick. The guards were 
hastily summoned, and the girl, bag 
and watch ejected from the room be- 
fore explanations could be made that 
it was only an innocent time piece, 
and not an infernal machine!” 


a 
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This is the relation of the death of 
Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, of the 
Beni-Firaz, according to the legend 
transmitted from generation unto gen- 
eration by the rawis, or reciters of 
poems and of great deeds. 

And it is written down in the com- 
mentary which Abou Zakariyah Yah- 
yahal-Tibrizi made upen those mighty 
poems chanted before Islam which are 
called Hamasah—a word signifying all 
that is stalwart and noble in a man— 
and in the Hamasah the place of the 
legend of Rabyah is in the second 
book, which is the “Book of Dirges.” 
But the tale hath also been told by 
Al-Maidani, and by Abou Riyash; and 
it is likewise preserved in the great 
Kitab-al-Aghani, or “Book of Songs,” 
collected and written down by Abou ‘l 
Faraj Al’ Ispahani, who devoted fifty 
years alone to the study of the poems 
and the legends of the Desert Arabs 
of old. 





Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, of the 
Beni-Firaz, was famed as the bravest 
and the strongest and the most gener- 
ous of his tribe what time he lived, 
and he was celebrated as an escort. 
For from that day that he had, single- 
handed, as a very young man, success- 
fully defended his bride, Raytah, 
against the horsemen of the Beni- 
Djoucham on a foray, the women 
deemed it no little honor to have 
Rabyah as their escort. And no wom- 
an ever intrusted herself to the pro 
tection of Rabyah for a journey to 
whom any mishap befell while he re- 
mained with her. 

Now, on the day of his death, Rab- 
yah was escorting a caravan of wom- 
en-through the country of the Beni- 
Sulaim, and he was the only horse- 
man with them. For though there 
had been blood between the Beni- 
Firaz and the Beni-Sulaim, the price 
of blood had been paid, and it was 
thought peace had been brought 
about. And the mother and sister of 
Rabyah were with the caravan. 

And all that land was yellow and 
dry as long-dead bone; and it was 
strewn with great stones that seemed 
to have been rained down from 
heaven with fire, so seared and s0 
blackened they were. And the pass 
leading to their own country—the 
Pass of Ghazal—was still far off when 
Rabyah, looking back, saw a distant 
rising of dust, like the smoke of a 
fire newly-kindled. Now Rabyah rode 
upon his favorite gray mare, Ghezala, 
whom no desert steed might ever 
overtake, but he rode slowly for the 
sake of the women, who were mount- 
ed upon camels. 

So he drew rein, and gazed at the 
dust cloud, and perceived a gleam 
break through it, and another, and an- 
other, and many glimmerings—a light- 
ning of lances. And looking a little 
while longer, he could discern a com- 
pany of men in helms of iron and 
shirts of mail, riding upon lean black 
horses; and as they sped swiftly he 
knew the helm of the horseman that 
led them—Nubaishah, of whom it was 
said that Death, the Mother of Vul- 
tures, ever rode with him. 

Then Rabyah spurred in haste after 
the women, and urged on faster the 


toiling camels, and said unto his 
mother: “There is treachery, O 
mother! Lo! Nubaishah, the son of 


Habib, pursueth us with the wild men 
of Sulaim.” . . And even as he 
spoke, the far-off drum-roll of gallop- 
ing hoofs brake heavily upon their 
ears through the hot and thirsty air. 

And turning his mare round, Rab- 
yah added: “Haste ye toward the 
Pass, while I strive to hold them 
back; and I shall meet ye all at the 
Pass, to hold it so that ye can reach 
our tents and arouse the horsemen.” 
And he rode to meet the wild men of 
Sulaim, while the women urged their 
beasts faster over the dusty path. 

Then Rabyah’s sister, Oumm ’Amr, 
cried out in fear, and those with her 
lamented, as they saw Rabyah ride 
back alone. But his mother, Oumm 
Saiyar, chided them, saying: 

“While there remaineth so much as 
one drop of blood in his veins, no son 
of mine will ever fail to do the deeds 
of a man and the duty of a man. 
Have no fear, ye foolish ones! when 
did Rabyah ever fail to protect a 
woman? How many such robbers as 
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A Tradition of Pre-Islamic Arabia 





By Lafcadio Hearn 





those hath he not harassed ere this, 
even as lizards in their desert holes 
are harassed with a stick? How 
many an enemy’s corpse hath he not 
left to be devoured by the lions of the 
woods, by the ancient eagles of the 
hills? In how many encounters hath 
he not been hard pressed before—ay, 
even tightly pressed as the sandal 
strap between the toes of the wearer? 
Know ye not that my son is unto men 
as a beacon-light—ay, as the signal- 
fires that be lighted upon mountain- 
tops?” 

Yet Rabyah's sister only would not 
be comforted, and she wept and said: 
“Surely my brother hath never before 
been placed in any peril like unto this 
peril; for the men of Sulaim are 
many, and it hath ever been said of 
Nubaishah that Death, the Mother of 
Vultures, rides with him.” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered her 
sharply: “He that feareth death, 
verily death shall find him, though he 
have a ladder long enough to climb 
to heaven upon. Better is death than 
shame! Fear rather for thine own 
honor, girl—urge on thy beast while 
Rabyah holds them back!” 


Then Rabyah, alone, strove against 
a'l the swarm of Sulaim. 

Now, in Arabia, there was no archer 
more skilful than Rabyah, and he bent 
his bow against the pursuers; and 
with his first shaft he pierced the 
throat of a son of Sulaim, so that the 
horseman died upon his horse; and 
with his second he nailed the thigh of 
another to the ribs of his animal; and 
with a third he shattered the sword- 
arm of the strongest Sulaimite; and 
seeing that it was Rabyah, the men 
of Sulaim fled from his archery; and 
he drove them back yet farther, send. 
ing his arrows humming like Djinns 
behind them. And when he had thus 
kept them back a good while, he 
turned and rode after the Women 
again. 

Then the men of Sulaim rode furi- 
ously in pursuit of him, and shot ar- 
rows after him in vain. For though 
all the black horses strove until they 
were sweating like well-filled water- 
skins in the great heat, only Nubais- 
hah’s stallion could follow after Rab- 
yah’s gray mare; and the gray mare’s 
skin remained dry. 

And so, soon as Rabyah—after hav- 
ing urged on the toiling camels of the 
women still faster—turned once more 
and laid an arrow across his bow, 
the drum-beat of pursuing hoofs broke 
up into a sound of scraping and of 
stumbling, while the men of Sulaim 
scattered and drew back in dismay. 
And many times Rabyah thus checked 
them. Only Nubaishah, the son of 
Habib, ever sat firm upon his black 
stallion and faced the humming shaft, 
and dexterously avoided it, or turned 
it from him with marvellous surety of 
eye and trueness of hand. 

So, fleeing and turning, halting and 
proceeding, pursuers and pursued ever 
drew nearer to the jagged teeth of the 
western hills; and in the  black- 
toothed line of them appeared the 
bright gap of ihe Pass of Ghazal, ever 
widening and brightening as they 
rode. And now the great stones upon 
the way made long black shadows 
over the plain; for the sun was set- 
ting before them. So they rode into 
the edge of the shadow of the hills, 
and Rabyah turned to make a last 
stand, and the pounding of the pur- 
suing hoofs became a shuffling once 
again as the band of Sulaim drew rein 
in a cloud of dust. But now in Rab- 
yah’s quiver there were no. more 
shafts. 

Then Oumm Saiyar cried out to him 
from afar off: “Sword and spear, son! 
Sword and spear for the women of the 
Beni-Firaz! Give them sword and 
spear for thy mother’s sake, for thine 
own Raytah, who waiteth in the tent.” 

And again and again did Rabyah 
charge them with spear and sword, 
scattering them even as a hawk scat- 
tereth quails. Only Nubaishah, the 
son of Habib, fled not, but yielded way 
cunningly to let him pass, and always 
thereafter circled menacing about 
him, like a vulture sweeping close to 
the sand. 

And it happened at last’that as Rab- 
yah bore down upon a man of Sulaim, 
Nubaishah suddenly circled by him 





rapidly as a whirling wind, and thrust 
with his lance as he whirled, and the 
lance-blade burst its way through 
Rabyah’s shirt of Persian mail and in- 
to his entrails. 

And Nubaishah laughed, and drew 
back the blade of his wet spear be- 
tween his stallion’s ears, and smelled 
the odor of the blood upon it, and 
shouted, “Thou hast thy death-wound, 
O Rabyah!” For never had swarthy 
Nubaishah lifted his spear against a 
man to slay him and failed in his pur- 
pose—so keen his eye, so subtle his 
hand. 

But Rabyah, seeking to deceive him 
for the women’s sake, shouted back 
with all the deep power of his voice, 
“Thou liest in thy throat, Nubaishah!” 
And Nubaishah laughed again, and 
shook his head in scorn, and circled 
away among his men. 

Then Rabyah rode after the women 
swiftly, sitting firm as a tower despite 
his pain; and even at the Pass of 
Ghazal he came up with his mother, 
as he had promised, and he said to 
her, “O mother, give me to drink! I 
have received my death wound.” And 
Oumm Saiyar looked upon the wound 
—a ghastly wound, that gaped even 
as the mouth of a camel with divided 
lip. 

But she was of the race of eagles, 
and she answered him, tearlessly, 
“Nay, my son, for if I give thee to 
drink now thou diest, and we would 
then be taken and put to shame, and 
while even one drop of blood lives in 
my veins, O son of mine, thy duty re- 
mains to stand in defence of the 
weakness of woman, and the honor of 
thy people. Turn back, son of Mokad- 
dem! Turn and smite them while thy 
strength lasts, and bear the thirst for 
thy mother’s sake; yet suffer me first 
to bind up thy wound.” 

And while she strove to bind it with 
her veil—for that was all she had to 
bind it with—Rabyah murmured to 
her, “O mother, the sons of Firaz 
have, indeed, lost him they were wont 
to call their battle-hawk—their deep- 
diving hawk of battle—him they held 
precious unto them as fire-shining 
gold. They have lost their daring 
horseman, O mother!” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered him, as 
she knotted tightly the long veil about 
his wound: “Son, are we not of 
mighty Thalabah’s stock, and Malik’s 
breed, whose daily lot is bereave- 
ment? Well hath it been said that 
among us no man dieth in his tent! 
What is the record of our race but an 
outpouring of ghosts from the clash 
of battle, even as the spark-flood’s 
perpetual gush from the grinding of 
swords? Yet thou knowest that blood 
of ours is never shed without ven- 
geance; and when one of us falleth, 
straightway another riseth up to do 
the deeds of a man—to help the weak, 
to strive with them that are mighty 
for evil. . . Bear thou the thirst 
for thy people’s sake; turn now, O 
son, and smite them stoutly while thy 
strength endures.” 

And Rabyah turned back again, 
while the women fled; and once more 
he scattered the band of Sulaim, and 
drove them before him, and held all 
the Pass. And he sat guarding the 
narrow way upon his gray mare. 

Then fell and died the day, in awful 
passion of fire, behind the Pass, and 
against the mighty glow, as in a 
flame, the horseman towered like a 
Djinn. 

And the sons of Sulaim drew afar 
off, and watched Rabyah—as vultures 
wait and watch, pluming themselves, 
about the plaee where a lion lieth 
down to die. And because they would 
not again attack Rabyah, Nubaishah 
mocked them with rhymes piercing as 
the iron of lances. But they could not 
be moved to approach him; and Nu- 
baishah foamed at the mouth like a 
camel that hath eaten bitter herbs. 

. And the night came. 

But Rabyah, remaining in the shad- 
ow of the Pass, felt that his ghost was 
about to depart from him. And bend- 
ing to the ear of his slim gray mare, 
he whispered unto her, softly, “Stand 
thou still, darling; stand still as a 
stone for the love of me!” Then he 
pressed the foot of his long spear in- 
to the ground, even as he sat upon 
her, and leaned upon it. 





And in the darkness his ghost went 
out from him. 

But ever, as a king sitteth upon his 
throne, so Rabyah sat upon his mare; 
and ever the gray mare stood still as 
a stone for the love of him. 

Over the black desert of the sky 
slowly moved the long, white caravan 
of the stars; and the night waned. 
But dead Rabyah still sat upon his 
mare; and the beautiful mare stood as 
a graven image standeth, for the love 
of him. 

Until the cheek of the morning red- 
dened, as for shame; and Nubaishah 
saw that Rabyah’s head drooped, as 
though he slept upon his mare. 

Then Nubaishah called unto him an 
archer of Khuzaah, a mighty man, to 
bend the bow; and he asked the 
archer, “Hast thou an arrow left, my 
son?” And the man looked to.where 
Rabyah was, and replied, fearfully, 
“One only—and it is for my life.” 

But Nubaishah said: “Thy life is 
safe, now. Shoot the arrow, my son; 
shoot at the gray mare.” 

And the mare saw the arrow com- 
ing, and leaped aside; and Rabyah 
fell upon his face, Then, for the first 
time, all the men of Sulaim knew that 
he was dead; and they sent up a 
great shout. 

And they went up to where he lay, 
and looked upon him, and wondered, 
and they spoiled him of his helm and 
his broken shirt of mail, and his lance 
and sword, and his sandals. But the 
mare had fled toward the tents of the 
Beni-Firaz and none might overtake 
her. 

And swart Nubaishah muttered: 
“There was no other like him among 
the men of Firaz. I almost repent me 
to have slain him.” And a wild man 
of Sulaim, marvelling, smote the foot 
of his spear into the dead man’s eye, 
and cried aloud, in the uncouthness of 
his admiration, “God curse thee!—a 
man who defendeth his women even 
after he is dead!” 


But Oumm Saiyar and the women 
had reached the tents of the Beni- 
Firaz, and aroused the tribe. And the 
best men of the camp sprung to horse 
in haste, and rode fiercely to the Pass 
of Ghazal; but they only found Rab- 
yah lying there, naked and dead, and 
the vultures circling above him. And 
leaving him there, they pursued so fu- 
riously after the sons of Sulaim that 
the long way smoked beneath them; 
yet they could not overtake them. 

So they rode back to where Rabyah 
lay, and they buried him there, with 
great mourning, in the place of his 
last and greatest deed. And _ they 
built above him a hill of black stones 
to mark the spot, and in the midst 
thereof, at the summit, they set up a 
great white stone, shaped like the 
back of a camel, 

And never thereafter—until the 
days of the Prophet—did any Arab of 
any tribe pass that way who did not 
sacrifice a camel in honor of the 
valiant one who had defended , his 
women even after he was dead. (Ex- 
cept, indeed, Hafs, son of Al-Ahnaf, 
who, having but one camel, could not 
make the sacrifice; but he composed 
an immortal poem in honor of Rab- 
yah, and his verses are still in the 
mouths of the Arabian people.) 

And never a son of Firaz passed 
that way to war who did not cry out 
unto Rabyah: “La tab’ adan! Abide 
with us! Be with us this day, O Rab- 
yah!” 

And after Islam, not less than in 
the Days of Ignorance, the wives of 
the desert horsemen prayed they 
might become mothers of brave, tall 
boys worthy to bear Rabyah’s name. 
And whenever, in time of foray, oF 
in days of ill fortune of war, or amid 
the ghastly perils of desert travel, 
women found themselves face to face 
with the fear of shame, they would 
cry out the name of him upon whom 
no woman had ever called vainly in 
those wild, dark days before Islam. 

And Islam itself, spreading like 4 
holy fire east and west, two hundred 
days’ journey from India to the Sea 
of Darkness, bore abroad his name, 
and flashed it far into the black 
South, making it known unto the blue- 
eyed Touareg, whose camels dance tO 
the sound of music—making it knows 
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even to those swart sultans whose 
domains do border upon the unknown 
jakes of Afrikia. 

And these are some of the verses 
that were composed in that long, roll- 
ing measure which is called Kamil, 
before the sepulchre of Rabyah, by 
the poet Hafs, the son of Al-Ahnaf: 
“Bide with us still, Rabyah, son of Mo- 

kaddem, near! 
May the clouds of dawn keep green 
thy grave with unfailing show- 


Oc: 2. 
My camel fled when she spied the 
cairn on the stony waste, 
Built over one who was free of hand, 
most quick to give. 


“Start not, O camel! for sure no 
shape to be shunned was he— 

A carouser mirthful, a mighty stirrer 
of battle-flame. 

Long is my way, and the thirsty 
desert before me lies, 

Else here for thee she had fallen, 
butchered to feast thy friends.”’* 


*C. J. Lyall’s version, as given in the 
Translation of Ancient American Poetry. 
London: 1885. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


—— 


WOMEN DENOUNCE 
CHICAGO PRISONS 


(Concluded from Page 297) 

“There.is no doubt that in some 
stations, at least, the conditions are a 
shame and disgrace to the city from 
every point of view. The failure to 
provide decent and reasonably sani- 
tary jails and lockups, as well as the 
failure to separate boys or girls from 
hardened and degraded offenders, is 
not to be excused. The chronic cry 
of impecuniosity should not and will 
not arrest the women who have en- 
listed in the good cause.” 

“A new broom sweeps clean,” says 
the Springfield Republican, “and any- 
way the broom is woman’s special 
weapon,” 





DEMAND WOMEN 
AS ARCHITECTS 





Their Better Understanding of 
Housework Makes New Field 
Grow Steadily Larger 





In London, as well as in this coun- 
try there is an increasing demand for 
the woman architect. A writer in the 
Common Cause says that “although 
the weight of public opinion has, until 
recent times, relegated woman to the 
sphere of ‘the home,’ the construction 
of her own sphere was considered 
suitable work only for her companion, 
man, and it has required the force of 
the modern woman’s movement to 
open the door of architecture as a pro- 
fession to woman. The effect of this 
long denial of participation in a pro- 
fession so eminently suitable to wom- 
an is still recognizable in our man- 
built homes, for as yet there are but 
few practicing women architects—a 
number which may be computed as 
well under a dozen.” ‘ 

One of these pioneers, Miss Elspeth 
McClelland (Mrs. Spencer), recites ex- 
periences that throw much light on 
the need and opportunity for women 
in this field of work. 

“Women, after all, usually under- 
stand the business of housework bet- 
ter than a man,” she says, “and are 
thus more likely to plan a house with 
regard to interior convenience and 
the beauty of fitness. The pitfall of 
the architect seems to be the sub- 
ordination of interior construction to 
the symmetry and harmony of the ex- 
terior. A woman realizes more fully 
what such sacrifice entails on the 
housekeeper, and so seeks for a com- 
promise. Now, I never design a 
house without first living in it in im- 
agination. I go through all the house- 
werk, fancy myself cook, and house- 
maid, and mistress, and thus discover 
any awkwardness of arrangement in 
the interior construction. Then I 
alter, or, if necessary, abandon my 
whole plan if it will interfere with the 
comfort or convenience of the inmates 
of the home. 

“IT never build a house with steps 
between scullery and kitchen. Be- 
ing a woman myself, I recall the con- 
tinual inconvenience such an arrange 
ment would be to the housewife and 
cook, and I have also never erected 
a scullery where the weekly laundry. 
has to be executed, without making 
sure that there is room therein for 
the worker and the necessary equip- 
ment for the ‘wash.’”—N. Y. Post. 


Twelve of the foremost women of 
England recently united in formulat- 
ing a questionnaire which they ad- 
dressed to certain women and organi- 
zations in the equal suffrage common- 
wealths in the United States, says the 
California Outlook. The intent of the 
questionnaire is to draw forth speci- 
fic and detailed information as to the 
results of equal suffrage. In response 
to the interrogatories forwarded to 
Los Angeles, a committee eonsisting 
of Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Mrs, O. 
Shepard Barnum, Mrs, D. G. Stephens, 
Mrs. John R. Haynes and Mrs. 
Charles Farwell Edson has compiled 
information which should be of value 
and assistance not only to the Eng- 
lish women, but to women and men 
throughout the United States who 
may be engaged in a careful study of 
the equal suffrage question. The Out- 
look gives the communication and the 
questionnaire as follows: 

The Communication 

Several Englishwomen who are 
much interested in the question of the 
enfranchisement of women, are desir- 
ous of knowing: how it works in the 
States of America, where it has been 
put into operation. 

They hold very different views on 
this subject, some being in favor of 
the change, and some against it, but 
they all wish to know the result in 
those countries where it has been 
tried. 

They therefore beg that you will 
answer the questions on the enclosed 
paper, or as many as you can, and re- 
turn it in the addressed envelope 
which is enclosed. 

Names of the women who join in 
this appeal: Adeline, Duchess of Bed- 
ford; the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
the Dowager Countess of Leconfield, 
the Countess Waldegrave, the 
Countess of Selborne, the Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke, the Lady Balfour 
of Burleigh, Miss Balfour, Mrs. 
Creighton, Miss Haldane, Miss Violet 
Markham, Miss Talbot. 





The Questionnaire 
Names and addresses of the persons 
who have kindly filled up this paper: 
Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Mrs. O. Shep- 
ard Barnum, Mrs. D. G. Stephens, 
Mrs. John R. Haynes and Mrs. 
Charles Farwell Edson. 





It is felt in the present condition of 
the women’s suffrage question it 
would be of interest to know what 
were the causes which led to its in- 
troduction, the conditions under 
which it is granted, and the results 
which have followed from it in your 
State. 

In order that we may have the ben- 
efit of first-hand information, it is sug- 
gested that you should give to us an 
account of thig kind. If you are will- 
ing to assist in this way, will you 
kindly put your account in the form of 
answers to the following questions: 

1. What were the reasons which 


women? 


opposed ‘it? 
Answer 
It was not a party measure. The 
progressive wings of the Democratic 


“militant” tactics? 
was produced? 
* Answer 
No, not even a procession was in- 
dulged in, 
(C) 
Where did the strength of the move- 
ment, and of the opposition to it (if 
any) lie? 
Answer 
See (A)—and add liquor, vice and 
ultra-conservative men and women 
were actively opposed. Protected 
women and timid ones selfishly with- 
held their support from the measure. 
Women’s clubs generally throughout 
the country did splendid educational 
work and furnished leaders for suf- 
frage. 
2. What are the conditions in 





led to the grant of the vote to! eral interest in politics and no change 
(A) women are still sensible and maintain 

Was the proposal a party question?| their sense of proportion, silly women 
If so, which party favored and which} are still silly. i 


peal of this franchise? 


and Republican Parties and the So-| of the effect produced by this change? 


cialist Party favored it. Reactionary Answer 
wings opposed. That women are gaining in self-re- 
(B) spect and ceasing to be the rebels that 


Did any female suffragists resort to| they were before they were allowed to 
If so, what effect) ..nregs themselves 
that they are rapidly evolving a real|/she was given $1,000 by the commis- 
social conscience. 8 
tinguished the flames on the clothing 
nize that “mothers’ political notions” | ° 
are ideas and worthy of consideration. | 4 


between men and women, 
women already command respectful 
attention 
affairs. 


took 





proportioti of men and women voting in the 
Los Angeles and 
tions last spring was added. 
results of these 





Suffrage Had Worked in West 
(A) 
Are the qualifications the same for 


Are women eligible for the Legisla- 

ture and Congress? 
Answer 

Yes, but so far they have not been 
candidates for such offices. 

3. How do women exercise the 
vote? 

(A) 

What percentage of women voters 
go to the polls? How does this com- 
pare with men? 

Answer 

See statistics for Los Angeles and 
Berkeley, hereto attached.* No other 
statistics, 

(B) 

Do women voters as a rule join or 
follow the existing political parties; 
or has there been any tendency to 
form new parties appealing especially 
to women voters? Has the grant of 
the vote had any, and if so, what 
effect on the comparative strength of 
the various parties? 

Answer 
There has been no tendency to form 


is more than a tendency in all parties 
to offer the platforms that women de- 
mand, 
(C) 

Do married women voters as a rule 

vote as their husbands do, or not? 
_ Answer 

There is no rule. 

some do not. 


Some do and 


(D) 

Has the female vote had any effect 
on the character of candidates for 
municipal or State offices? 

Answer 

It is impossible to say as two years 
have not yet passed since the vote 
was granted. 

4. What effect, if any, has the 
grant of the vote had on the position 
of women? P 


Has it caused any ill-feeling be- 
tween men and women, or any dissen- 
sions in families? 

Answer 

If it has the skeletons are still in 
the closet. The women who do active 
political work are single women or 
those whose children are grown, 


Has it increased the interest taken 
by women in politics? If so, has it im- 
paired their usefulness in the home? 

Answer 
Women certainly take a more gen- 


is apparent in the home, Sensible 


5. Is there any agitation for the re- t 


Answer. No. f 
6. What is your general impression { 


politically andjr 


That boys are beginning to recog- 


That there is a finer comradeship 
and that 


in municipal and State 


e 


A sweeping change in polling places 


effect immediately, school ~ 


*Supplementary information regarding the 
Berkeley municipal 
The tabulated 
elections were 


percentage of registered men 








which women can obtain the vote? 


ee 


men and women? shops. 
Answer. Yes. 7. What legislation dealing with 
(B) the following subjects has been 
What is the proportion of men to| passed since women had the vote? 
women at present on the register? (A) 
Answer The conditions of female labor. 
The State has made no report and Answer 
registration is not segregated. Extension of eight-hour law into 
(C) four additional industries, including 


a woman’s party. A new national (F) 
party, the Progressive, formed one Industrial arbitration. 
year ago, offers a social welfare pro- Answer. Nothing. 
gram that appeals to women. There (G) 


(A) Abatement Law. 


eighteen years. 


support child born out of wedlock. 
for delinquent girls. 


(B) direct influence of the votes behind 
the women. 


Act providing insurance for injured 
employees was strongly endorsed by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


lish women to Bishop William Hall 
Moreiand of the Sacramento Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church. Accompany- 


reply Bishop Moreland wrote that suf- 


burg, IIL, 
Carnegie medal for heroism, is said 
to be the first woman in Illinois to 


twentieth century form of gallantry by 
man, and we appreciate it to the full- 


mistress at a recent luncheon of the 
Democratic Women’s League of Illi- 


women school board members, Mrs. 
Florence P. Vosbrink, as the guest of 
elec- | honor. 
printed in| present, and spoke in praise of the 
a, Woe Journal of July 12 and 19:| appointment of women on educational 
and women voting in Los Angeles was 54.2 
and 50.2 respectively; in Berkeley 49+ and 
42.7 respectively. 


boards. 
help on the work of the schools, 


? 
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Reply Sent from Pacific Coast to Prominent Englishwomen Who Asked How Equal 


houses, halls and tents being used in- 
stead of livery stables and barber 


student nurses in hospitals, Commis- 

sion on Minimum Wage for Women 

and Minors, with power to act. 

(B) 

The protection of children and girls. 

Answer 

Improved Juvenile Court Law. Ex- 

tension of Child Labor Laws prohib- 

iting all minors under eighteen from 

working more than eight hours a day. 

(C) 

Temperance and the regulation of 
the liquor traffic. 

Answer 

State law closing saloons from two 


to six A. M. Many small localities 
voted dry. 
(D) 
Education, 
Answer 
Free text books and school supplies. 
(EB) 
Sanitation, including milk supply. 
Answer 


Defeat of pernicious bills introduced 
by dairy interests that would take 
control of supply from municipalities. 


Pensions for widows left with chil- 
dren. 

Answer 

Bill passed granting aid to desti- 

tute children kept in homes of wid- 

owed mothers. 


(H) 
Divorce laws. 
Answer 
No change. 
(1) 


Can the influence of the female vote 
be traced in any acts which have been 
passed or referenda taken, on these 
subjects since the grant of votes to 
women? 

Answer 

1. A pension to public school 
teachers. 

2. The Red Light Injunction and 

3. Raising age of consent to 
4. Joint guardianship of children. 
5. Bastardy Bill requiring father to 


6. Bill for a State training school 


These were all passed through 


The Workingman’s Compensation 





Letters were also sent by the Eng- 


ng them was a note of approval by 
he Archbishop of Canterbury. In his 


rage has brought about a better Leg- 
slature. 





Mrs. E, Gertrude Semon of Gales- 
who has just received a 


eceive this distinction. In addition 


ion. Although convalescent, she ex- 


f another woman by wrapping rugs 
round her. 





“The granting of suffrage is the 


st,” said Miss Grace Reed, the toast- 


ois, with one of the newly-appointed 


Mrs. 


Ella Flagg Young was 


She said they did much to 
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42ND CONVENTION 
PLANNED IN IOWA 


After Particularly Successful 
Year Suffragists Will Meet in 
Boone Next Month 








The forty-second annual convention 
of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association 
will be held in Beone, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, October 8th, 9th 
and 10th. 

This has been a particularly suc- 
cessful year for the suffrage cause in 
Iowa. For the first time a suffrage 
bill passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, and there is therefore unusual 
cause for rejoicing at the annual con- 
vention. There are also unusual rea- 
sons for organizing forces for active 
work, so that success in the next Leg- 
islature may be assured. 

Each suffrage club in the State is 
entitled to one delegate for each ten 
members and fraction thereof, for 
whom dues have been paid into the 
State treasury. The Boone ladies will 
furnish lodging and breakfast for the 
visitors and delegates. Names should 
be sent to Mrs. Rowena Stevens, 
Boone, Iowa. 

The women of Boone are preparing 
to give the convention a cordial and 
hospitable welcome, and the committee 
on program will provide an interesting 
and helpful program. Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan, of Boston, business manager of 
The Woman’s Journal, will be present 
at the convention and will give the 
address on the second evening. 

“Let us all join to make this conven- 
tion one of the largest and most en- 
thusiastic in the history of our work,” 
says Flora Dunlap, Acting President, 
in concluding the call to the conven- 
tion. 


MRS. JEANSON IN 
STATE CAMPAIGN 


Suffragist Will Tour Wisconsin 
and Work for Candidates She 
Thinks Fit 


Reiterating her intention to enter 
a personal campaign by automobile 
in which she proposes to visit every 
county in Wisconsin, Mrs. Norah 
Perkins Jeanson of Oshkosh has 
made a declaration of the principles 
for which she will work. While there 
is nothing new about a woman’s lec- 
turing on this or that subject, Mrs. 
Jeanson’s plan is conceded to be 
unique, according to the Northwestern, 
because she will “enter politics” and 
fight for and against candidates for 
office according to her judgment of 
their fitness. 

Mrs. Jeanson’s experience in public 
affairs will be of great assistance to 
her, and she says that she will be 
able to stand the fatigue of the trip. 
While it goes without saying that 
Mrs. Jeanson will drive a spike here 
an? there for suffrage, her campaign 
is not a suffrage movement. She 
says in an open letter to her friends: 
“I write to inform you that I have 
decided to enter actively into the po- 
litical house-cleaning of our State. 
During the past ten years I have had 
some little opportunity for studying 
conditions in one of our State instt- 
tutions, and I have learned by obser- 
vation and experience, that the best 
interests of our State are often sac- 
rificed for party politics and personal 
interests, 

“That men are appointed and elect- 
ed to office because of their influence 
in controlling votes, regardless of 
fitness for service, and that there is 
an appalling waste of State funds. 
“It’s high time the better citizen- 
ship was aroused to action.” 

Mrs. Jeanson concludes: “I be- 
lieve that women owe it as citizens 
to study their city charter and State 
statutes, especially those concerning 
women and children, and to use their 
influence while waiting for the ballot 
against candidates whose ideas are 
lax along moral lines. In other 
words, I believe women should study 
the doings of the men in public of- 
fice, and if their conduct will not 
bear the light of day, that it is our 
duty to rally to the help of good men 
and together strive to defeat the bad. 
“To this end I shall endeavor to 
work in a dignified, womaniy way, 
remembering always ‘Womanliness 
first, after that what you will.’” 





A two-cent a day circulating library 
has been started in connection with 
the Cleveland Suffrage Headquarters, 
1706 Euelid avenue. 


——— 
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SUPERIOR TO WOMEN 


An incident that has lately happened in Maryland ought 
to add a good many new members to the suffrage organizations 
of that State. 

A. Dr. Dawson was sentenced in 1905 to ten years’ im- 
prisonment for criminal assaults upon little girls placed in his 
charge by the Kelso Home. With “the usual remission,” or 
perhaps a little more than the usual amount, his term lately 
expired. The day before he was released the Governor granted 
him a pardon, thereby restoring to him his right to vote and 
to make laws for the women and children of Maryland. 

Opponents of equal suffrage talk of women being set upon 
a pedestal. This ignoble criminal has been placed upon a 
pedestal of political superiority to the purest wives and moth- 
ers of Maryland. And, while this case is particularly flagrant, 
such incidents are unluckily not limited to Maryland. In al- 
most all the States felons are often pardoned to save them from 
“the stigma of disfranchisement.” It is bad enough for women 
to be on a plane of political equality with criminals. It is 
worse for criminals to be made their political superiors. 

A. 8S. B. 


“INFLUENCE” FAILS 


Miss Emily P. Bissell has long maintained that women 
do not need the vote—that “indirect influence” is enough. Last 
week she met with a mortifying experience that showed the 
hollowness of her theory. 

At the Delaware State Fair in 
had charge of the “better babies’” 
says: 

“Miss Bissell left the grounds after a lively scene 
the fair doctors over an alleged objectionable ‘midway.’ 

“A score of shows, including two ‘Egyptian girl exhibitions,’ 
were closed by the police on the opening day as a result of 
Miss Bissell telling the authorities that they were immoral. 
She didn’t confer with the fair managers, who forthwith per- 
suaded the authorities to allow the shows to reopen the next 
day. Subsequently the ‘girl shows’ were closed again. 

“Miss Bissell was not satisfied, and after a conference 
with the fair directors she withdrew. The ‘better babies con- 
test,’ which had two hundred entries, was finished by her as- 
sistants.” 

Miss Bissell deserves credit for her attempt to stop the 
objectionable shows, though it seems as though she need not 
have taken her failure so greatly to heart as to abandon the 
baby department. But would she have failed if her protest 
had had behind it not only the sympathy of the women of 
Delaware—it undoubtedly did have that—but also their potential 
votes? A. S. B. 


AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE _ 


In New Jersey the anti-suffragists rejoice shameless'y in 
the hope that the submission of the constitutional amendment 
may be blocked for a year through the failure of the State 
officials to advertise it in the usual way. In the Legislature 
the majority for submission was overwhelming—1l4 to 5 in the 
upper House and 46 to 5 in the lower. But the opponents of 
equal rights wou!d like nothing better than to see the intent 
of the Legislature nullified on a technicality. Anything to 
keep the question from being placed before the voters! Yet 
they profess to be sure that the vast majority of the voters are 
on their side. 

This year twelve State Legislatures have given majority 
votes of both Houses in favor of submitting the question. In 
every State but one the antis fought tooth and nail against 
having it submitted. The sole exception was New York. Up 
to last_year they opposed submission in New York also; but as 
every political party had put in its platform a plank favoring 
submission, the antis realized that it was hopeless to prevent 


Wilmington, Miss Bissell 
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both Houses for it, as well as in the Legislatures that failed of 
a majority in one or the other House, but gave unprecedently 
big votes, the tactics of the antis were the same—anything to 
prevent the submission of the question to the voters. They 
were acutely “afraid of the people.” The same fear is vividly 
betrayed again in the glee of the New Jersey antis over the 
chance that by an accident the appeal to the popular vote 
may be staved off for a year beyond the expected time. 
A. 8. B. 


PRISONS FOR GRANDMOTHERS 


A vivid picture of the iniquitous conditions to be found in 
many prisons is given in the September issue of “Life and 
Labor,” the organ of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, The writer is Margaret Hinchey, who is described by 
Leonora O'Reilly as “a young Irish woman, clean of thought, 
pure of heart, brave as truth ifself.” Not long ago, while doing 
“peaceful picketing” during a strike, she was handed a subpoena 
charging her with disorderly conduct. The court changed the 
accusation to assault, though she had committed no assault 
and though the policeman testified that he had made no ar- 
rest because he saw no cause to do so. In the teeth of the 
evidence Judge Zeller sentenced her to 30 days in “the Tombs” 
(the city prison of New York), and said that, as she was an in- 
telligent woman, he wished he could send her to State’s pri- 
son as an example to other such women not to encourage strik- 
ers. 








Margaret Hinchey kept her eyes open while in prison. She 
says: 

“It’s a cruel place. The things I saw there I never forget. 
| remember them at night, the faces, the voices. It made me 
sick to see the poor young things there, sent up perhaps for 
taking a bit of ribbon or jewelry, in cells along with women 
keepers of disorderly houses. A girl can learn more wicked. 
ness in a night in jail than in months on the street. There's 
gir's waiting trial that have been there for more than three 
months—poor girls, of course. Rich people can get bail. One 
woman there was held as a witness. 

“But those I think of most are the poor old women. You 
see them there, scores of them. They’ve worked hard all their 
lives and raised their families, children and grandchildren. You 
can tell the work they’ve done by their poor twisted backs and 
hard, rough hands. If an officer finds a homeless old woman 
on the streets, she’s taken up for vagrancy. If she has tuken 
more drink than she should, does the judge send her to the 
alcoholic ward, where she can get over it, as he does the men? 
No. Women are too useful. They can work even when they're 
old. He sends her to the Island or the Tombs, which ever is 
most convenient. There she spends her time down on her 
knees scrubbing floors. Cruel cement floors, that leave their 
poor knees bleeding by night. What in the name of God are 
there mops and brushes for? Then, if they’re short of prison- 
ers at the Tombs, they send over some of these old women 
from the Island. Or they send them to the City Hospital or 
the Metropolitan to do the cleaning. The city pays for hav- 
ing this cleaning done. But do these old women get any of 
the pay? Not a cent. Of course, when one of them is let out, 
she is weak from the work and the bad food. She has no 
money and no home. The police keep an eye on her, and in 
a day or two she is back again, scrubbing floors. Then it’s 
just in and out of prison till she’s dead. It doesn’t take so long, 
either. It’s a fine country, I’m thinking, that builds prisons 
for its grandmothers. 

“It is certain that women never had a hand in electing 
judges and policemen and making laws. If they had, things 
might be different.” 

Those persons who think women ought to be kept on a 
pedestal never seem to mind their being forced to scrub acres 
of dirty floors. As Olive Schreiner says, such a man never 
considers this “somewhat quadrupedal position” inconsistent 
with the pedestal. A. 8S. B, 


HOUSE: CLEANING NEEDED 


It is clearly contrary to common sense, humanity and 
good morals to shut up with the most depraved women young 
girls who are awaiting trial, or are merely detained as wit- 
nesses, or even those convicted of some trifling offence. 

In Chicago the newly enfranchised women are already de- 
manding prison reform. Leading suffragists have made a 
round of the jails and station houses, and have published ar 
account of the shocking conditions they found there. They pro 
test vigorously against the herding of hardened criminals with 
women who may not be offenders at all. For instance, they 
found shut up with disreputable characters a young wife who 
had come to Chicago with her child to join her husband. By 
some mischance he failed to meet them on arrival. They had 
neither money nor friends, and there was no place for the 
mother and child but the lock-up. 

The investigating suffragists found dirt, too, and bad air, 
and vermin. They are calling for a thorough house-cleaning 
It is a joy to remember that the women of Chicago now have 
votes, and that their protests will probably be heeded. 

A. S. B. 


FOR LINDSEY FUND 


The Woman’s Journal will be glad to receive and forward 
to Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court any contribu 
tions from suffragists who wish to help in meeting the cost of 
the great work that he is doing for humanity, outside of and in 
addition to his heavy official duties; and to help also toward 
the expense of the pamphlet that he is compiling, which will 
contain the full refutation of the recent slanders against him. 

A. 8S. B. 


SHALL WE BOYCOTT HER? 


Mrs. Pankhurst, it is announced, will make another visit to 
the United States. Papers opposed to equal suffrage, and even 
some which favor it, declare that American suffragists must have 
nothing whatever to do with her. Otherwise, we are told, we 
shall be practically giving our approval to everything that she 
and her associates have done. 

Part of this vehemence of warning is unquestionably due to 
fear—an uneasy misgiving lest American women may be be- 
guiled by Mrs. Pankhurst into adopting militant tactics. This 
fear is altogether groundless. The large majority of American 














it, and so “came down,” like Davy Crockett’s coon. 


j suffragists regard militancy as a wrong method even for Eng- 





land; and practically all American suffragists are agreed that it 
would be a great mistake to attempt anything of the kind here. 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself has always said that in this country 
militancy was needless, and she has publicly congratulated our 
women that they are not driven to resort to such tactics. 

in their views as to Mrs. Pankhurst’s projected visit, Ameri- 
can suffragists. may, be divided roughly into four classes. Some 
disapprove so strongly of the campaign of violence in England, 
and feel so bitterly the prejudice against suffrage which it has 
stirred up on this side of the water, that they do not want to go 
near Mrs. Pankhurst or hear a word she has to say. There are 
others who will think it unwise as a matter of tactics to give 
any public countenance to her meetings, lest their doing so 
should hurt the cause here and put a weapon into the hands of 
the anti-suffragists. There are those who approve of her enthu- 
siastically and will go to hear her eagerly; and, in the fourth 
place, there are those who, without endorsing her -methods, 
nevertheless do heartily honor her motives and her courage, and 
detest the long course of injustice and violence which has in- 
cited the militants to use counter violence. It is to this last 
class that the present writer belongs. 

It would show great lack of good sense on the part of Amer- 
ican women if they could not listen to a lecture by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst without going out afterwards to break windows, especially 
as Mrs. Pankhurst herself is quite sure not to counsel anything 
of the sort. As for the possibility of misinterpretation by the 
public and the certainty of misrepresentation by the antis, we 
have to put in the scale against these drawbacks the increased 
enthusiasm for the cause that Mrs. Pankhurst always stirs up 
among the suffragists, and the lessening ef prejudice in that part 
of the public who see the woman herself and hear her own story, 
instead of getting their impressions wholly from the distorted 
press despatches. 

Every suffrage organization will have to settle for itself the 
question whether it wants to engage a lecture from her, and the 
decisions will undoubtedly differ. When the editor of the Wom- 
an’s Journal has a chance to hear Mrs. Pankhurst, she always 
esteems it a privilege to do so; and she invariably finds herself 
stirred not to militancy in the English sense, but to increased 
zeal and activity along strictly American lines. 






A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR 


The National Suffrage Association has brought out a fine 
and eminently convincing leaflet entitled “Woman Suffrage and 
the Liquor Interests: Some Exhibits.” These exhibits are a 
series of extracts from liquor journals—‘Progress and the Re 
flector,” the official organ of the Wisconsin State ‘Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association, published at Watertown, Wis. 
and “The National Forum,” published at Butte, Mont.; from 
appeals by liquor dealers’ associations; from a letter regarding 
the insertion of anti-suffragist literature as paid advertising 
material sent out by the Macomb County (Michigan) Retai! 
Dealers’ Association to a number of Michigan newspapers; and 
from a secret circular widely distributed by the Brewers and 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of Oregon during the 
suffrage campaign of 1906. 

“Progress and the Reflector” describes itself on its editorial 
page as “An Educational Journal Covering Every Phase of 
the Retail and Wholesale Liquor and Brewing Industries.” The 
number issued in August, 1912, when the first suffrage cam- 
paign in Michigan was at its height, might almost be mistaken 
for a legitimate anti-suffrage publication but for its conspicuous 
beer and whiskey advertisements. The cover bears an anti 
suffrage cartoon and the leading article, headed, “Give Ballot 
to Women and Industry Goes to Smash,” and illustrated with 
another anti-suffrage cartoon, is a strong appeal to the liquor 
dealers to vote against the suffrage amendment. The sub 
head reads: 

Suffragette Movement in Wisconsin Threatens Various In 
dustries. Not Wanted by Majority of Women, but Forced into 
It. Means Prohibition and Loss of Vast Sums to Manufacturer, 
Dealer and Workingman. . 

“Have you stopped to think what it means to you for the 
women of Wisconsin to secure the ballot? Have you thought 
over the problem from a commercial standpoint? Have you 
considered what it means when women of Wisconsin can vote 
on every question that comes up? Can you imagine what it 
means to the brewery industry, to the saloon trade, to the 
farmer, to the manufacturer, to the dealer and to the working 
man? Do you know what it means to the thousands and thou: 
sands of homes in which happiness and content now reigns?” 

There follow some two columns of the regulation anti argu 
ments. 

A cartoon of a most objectionable anti-suffrage character oc- 
cupies two-thirds of page 9. On page 11 we read: 

“A campaign against woman suffrage and other dangers of 
the brewing and affiliated industries that threatens the trade 
is to be waged by Progress from now on until the fall elec: 
tion. Progress will go to every saloon keeper, brewer and to 
many barber shops and hotels while this campaign is on. 

“Advertise in Progress and get the benefit of this vigorous 
campaign for the good of the cause.” 

Page 12 is taken up with an editorial on “Babies,” making 
the familiar charge—in language bordering upon the obscene— 
that suffragists do not want babies. 

The November number, issued just after the defeat of 
the suffrage amendment in Wisconsin, is mainly devoted to 
crowing—crowing and urging redoubled efforts on the part of 
the saloon men to keep woman suffrage out of Wisconsin. 
“The vote on suffrage in Wisconsin tells the story,” boast? 
the leading editorial, “and it also telis of the influenee of Prog- 
ress.” (The black type is ours.) It concludes: 

“Not much guessing is necessary as to what should be done 
in Wisconsin by the man who intends to remain in business. Do 
just what they (the Michigan suffragists) intend to do in Madi- 
son—start work now.” 

The paper itself has continued to set a shining example, 
the issue of July, 1913, reprinting in full the anti-suffrage essay 
of Julia D. Henry which won the prize in an anti-suffrage com: 
petition and which was published first in “The Woman's Pro 
test,” the official organ of the National Association Opposed 
to Woman suffrage. 

Thus the official organ of the Wisconsin Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association on Votes for Women! 

We now take up the National Forum of Butte, Mont. 

While the suffrage bill was pending before the Montana 
Legislature, this journal devoted a large part of every issue to 
slurs, sneers and more or less indecent jokes regarding the 
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suffrage Movement and its workers, together with reprints of 
anti-suffrage speeches and articles. After the measure passed, 
to these were added exhortations to the saloon men not only tc 
yote “no” on the amendment on election day, but to work 
against it in the meantime. We quote from the leading article, 
headed “A Little Plain Talk” (page 3), of the April number: 

“Right now the question of woman suffgage is before the 
people of this State, If it carries the saloons and breweries are 
doomed. The suffragist advocates have announced it and the 
history of suffrage States has proven it. Whether you like it 
or not, it is a fact which must be faced. * * * By united ef- 
fort Woman suffrage can be defeated, but divided, the saloons 
and breweries of Montana will be matters of history within a 
few years. 

“This article is only for a few saloon men and brewers of 
the State, and is intended to set them thinking.” 

Also from an article on pages 11 and 12 in the same issue, 
headed “Trying to Deceive Themselves”: 

“Phere are some saloon men and brewers who are trying to 
deceive themselves by asserting that woman suffrage will not 
hurt the liquor business. This is a mistake. Why not admit 
right on the start that the votes of women will not be cast in 
favor of the saloon and brewery? We do not mean all women 
but a large majority. Some argue that by currying favor with 
the suffragettes and making them believe that saloon men are 
indifferent to the fight and look upon the fair sex as friends to 
the trade in a political way, will win the women voters to cast 
their lot with the wets in any contest where women may have 
the voting franchise. In a very few of the larger cities of States 
where women vote, notably, Denver, the city has voted wet not- 
withstanding the fact that woman suffrage is in force, but in 
hundreds and hundreds of the small towns, villages, and even 
in some cities of considerable size, the woman vote has hit the 
saloon business hard. It is useless to argue that the majority 
of women voters are friends of the liquor traffic and if given 
the voting franchise they will not vote against the saloon. To 
vote the saloons out of business is one of the reasons why wom- 
en are asking for the franchisé. It is far better policy for the 
saloon men and brewers to take a firm stand against woman 
suffrage and fight than it is to pretend friendliness in the hope 
that the women will appreciate it if they get the ballot and will 
yote in favor of the saloon.” 

The May number contains, in addition to a reprint of Mrs. 
Dodge’s now celebrated “sex appeal” article and other general 
anti-suffrage matters, a series of special warnings to the saloon 
men, 

On page 11 is a paragraph entitled “How the Women Vote”: 

‘Those who believe that woman suffrage will not hurt the 
saloons and breweries should study the recent local option 
elections in Colorado. Out of fourteen towns voting upon the 
wet and dry question eight of them voted dry: Pagosa Springs 
Lyons, Lamar, Loveland, Fort Lupton, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado City and Gunnison. 

“In voting on the liquor question the women, as a rule, 
are governed by sentiment rather than reason and judgment. 
[They are influenced by the clergy, and the science of political 
economy cuts little ice with them.” 

On page 15 a full-page display: 

“It behooves all saloon keepers and brewers to get busy 
early in the campaign to oppose the suffrage amendment by 
organized effort. It’s the only way to defeat it and save your 
business.” 

And so on and so on. This valuable tract contains not 
only pages of extracts, but reproductions of some of the offen- 
sive anti-suffrage cartoons that appeared in the liquor journals. 
It may be ordered from National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth avenue, New York City, two for 6 cents, postpaid; 35 
cents per dozen, A, S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND DOWER 


A writer in a Brooklyn paper says that in Colorado and 
some of the other suffrage States women have no right of 
dower, and cites this as proof that when women gain the ballot 
they lose “enormous property privileges.” But men in those 
States have no right of curtesy. As curtesy was much larger 
than dower, the abolition of dower and curtesy deprived men 
of much bigger property privileges than it.did women. 

Dower and curtesy were the reciprocal rights which hus: 
band and wife had in each other’s estate under the old English 
common law, which prevailed generally in the United States un- 
til the equal rights movement came to modify it. Dower en- 
titled a woman to the life use of one-third of her husband’s real 
estate after his death. She had no control over it during ‘his 
life, except that if he sold real estate without her consent it 
Was subject to the “widow’s incumbrance”—i. e., her right to 
the life use of one-third after his death if she survived him. 
Courtesy, on the other hand, entitled the husband to the entire 
control of all his wife’s estate, from the hour of their marriage 
as long as the wife lived, and if they had ever had a child born 
alive, even if it gave but a single cry and expired, the hus- 
band continued to have the use and control of all his wife’s 
real estate to the end of his life if he survivied her. 

This was the law of England for centuries, and prevailed 
in many of our States until quite recent years. It was grossly 
unjust, and often worked great wrong. In Massachusetts a 
Man without property married a rich woman whose wealth was 
Mainly in real estate. She died, leaving one daughter. The 
lusband soon married again, and for years he and his second 
Wife and his second wife’s children lived in luxury on the in- 
come of the first wife’s real estate, while the first wife’s daugh- 
ler, a widow with children of her own, struggled along in the 
depths of poverty, unable to get the use of a cent of her moth- 
er’s property so long as her fathér lived. 

It is particularly absurd to represent the absence of dower 
in Colorado as a result of equal suffrage. That State never had 
the right of dower. Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, who served 
three terms as State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, is reported as saying that in the early territorial days 
the chief industry was placer mining, and communication with 
the East was slow and difficult. It was often important to the 
miners to be able to sell or trade their mines quickly and not 
to have to wait three months for the signature of the wife back 
at the East. Hence Colorado women had no right of dower at 
the time when they were given the ballot. In that State at 
Present husband and wife have equal and reciprocal rights in 
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The dower right of wives is non-existent in a number of 
Western States; in some where they vote, and in others, such 
as North Dakota, where they do not. 
conditions led to similar results. Manitoba is another case 
in point. Two or three years ago the women there made 4 
vigorous effort to secure the right of dower. The Parliament 
of the province turned down their request with ridicule. At 
the hearing, when the representatives of the women’s organ- 
izations made their plea, members of Parliament told them 
that a husband generally knew what sort of a woman his wife 
was, and if he chose to leave her penniless he probably had 
good reasons for it. Manitoba women have not the ballot, 
but no one suggested that the right of dower was a proper 
offset for the lack of a vote. The wife of the Chief Justice of 
New Zealand tells us that before equal suffrage was granted 
a husband had the legal right to bequeath every penny of his 
property to strangers, leaving his wife and chiMren dependent 
on charity. Since then a “Family Maintenance Act” has been 
passed, which requires that a certain proportion of his prop- 
erty shall go at his death to the support of his family. Thus 
the women have gained an important “property privilege” in- 
stead of losing any. ° 
Opponents of equal suffrage may safely be challenged to 
name a single property right of which women anywhere have 
been deprived in consequence of their gaining the ballot. 
A. 6. B. 


WOMAN A POWER FOR GOOD 


The San Francisco Star says: 

“White slavers, franchise corporations and professional 
grafters generally knew what they were about when they op- 
posed equal suffrage. All ‘the powers that prey upon humanity’ 
are regretting the day that the ballot was placed in the hand 
of woman, and the future will add to their regret; for they 
know that our municipal house needs cleaning, and they know 
that when a woman begins to clean house she makes a good 
job of it. 

“In every State in which women have the ballot they are 
giving more attention than men to the public questions that 
come into the home and demand settlement for the good of the 
home—and what public question does not touch the home at 
some point? In vain has it been urged by opponents of equal 
suffrage that ‘politics should be kept out of the home.’ It is im 
possible, because whatever affects the public welfare affects 
the home for good or evil. 

“Many women are awake to that fact, and many cthers 
are awakening to it every day. They see a ‘system,’ organized 
and profitable, defended by the votes and money of greedy, 
unscrupulous men, reaching from the brothel to the very bench 
in some cases,, which traffics in the virtue of womanhood, and 
from which even little children are not safe. They see pander- 
ers, procurers and white slavers caught in their vile work, 
brought to the bar of justice—and conveniently slipped through 
a judicial ‘side-entrance’ out of the clutches of the law.” 


WOMAN’S VOTE A FORCE 


Those who were formerly in the habit of claiming that 
the ballot in the hands of women would only multipiy the 
number of ballots without altering the moral bearing of the 
ballot box for either weal or woe were clearly mistaken. Wom- 
an has added a great moral force to the ballot in California. 
She has added very materially in humanizing the party plat: 
form and vitalizing the issue. Less and less is politics a game 
between the ins and the outs. It is no longer a party contest 
for the sake of the offices and a party victory. It is not 
a question as to what party should win, so much as what great 
moral principle is to be advanced and what human appeal is 
to be met. Woman’s vote is a positive force on the side of 
justice and righteousness.—Los Angeles Express. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Beginning in October an illustrated humorous department 
will be added to The Woman’s Journal. Each week there will 
be a small suffrage cartoon, a drawing made especially for The 
Woman’s Journal to illustrate some phase of suffrage propaganda 
work. Our cause needs fun, and practically all workers have 
highly amusing experiences in campaigning for converts, This 
new department will furnish a clearing house for jokes, cam- 
paign stories and experiences. 

Miss Lou Rogers of New York, the only woman suffrage 
cartoonist in the country, will furnish drawings nearly every 
week. Other artists and cartoonists are invited to send in small 
sketches suitable for this department. All of our readers are 
invited to send jokes, funny stories, and anything in a humor- 
ous vein which will make the column a success. Unused con- 
tributions will be returned if it is requested when they are 
sent in, 











Early in October the business manager of The Woman's 
Journal expects to start for Colorado for a short vacation. On 
the way she expects to stop in Iowa and speak at the State Con- 
vention, which will be held on October 9 and 10. If possible 
she will stop in Minnesota for the State Convention in Novem- 
ber. She wishes to meet as many of those active in the different 
States as possible. Those wishing to communicate with her 
should write as soon as possible to the office of The Woman’s 
Journal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


FALL WORK 


Newsy after newsy is joining our ranks now that Septem- 
ber is here and the year’s work begins. A creditable number 
of women and girls and boys have sold The Woman's Journal 








It is likely that similar ]~ 


$10,000 BY JANUARY 1 


The existence of The Woman’s Journal 
is due to the foresight and devotion of its 
founder, Lucy Stone. The Journal will en- 
ter on its forty-fifth year of service to the 
cause on the first of January, 1914. By that 
date we are hoping to raise a monument to 
her memory, one such as she would appre- 
ciate. 

The plan is to complete a $10.000 fund 
for publishing her paper. 

The foundations for a simple but satis- 
factory one have already been laid. Shall 
we finish it? To those who are interested 
the way is simple. Let suffrage associations and individuals to 
the number of 100 purchase stock in The Woman’s Journal. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April. Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May. The response from State Associations has 
been so favorable that it seems certain that no less than fifty will 
purchase one share each. The response from individuals has 
been so generous that we hope as many as fifty will have pur- 
chased by January 1, 1914. 

In 1870, when suffrage sentiment and enthusiasm were con- 
fined to a very few, Lucy Stone and her husband and a small band 
of pioneers raised $10,000 with which to start The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, now the oldest surviving suffrage paper in the world. Many 
suffrage publications have come into existence since that time 
and many have failed or been discontinued. That The Woman’s 
Journal has weathered the storm of forty-four years is due to 
Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and to the love and loyalty she 
bequeathed to the feminist movement. 

Ten thousand dollars is the goal we set in her name. Will 
you help us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. 
A larger part has already been pledged. We want every State 
Association and as many other organizations and individuals as 
possible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations~we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions and the Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders. Is it too 
much to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals will 
pledge for one share each by January? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If 
you cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of.a share for 
your association. Write for particulars, addressing either your 
State President or The Woman’s Journal. 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 





LUCY STONE 


Agnes E. Ryan, 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, publishes an advertisement of The Wom- 
an’s Journal on the cover of its literature catalogue which goes 
all over the Stgte. This is the kind of co-operation that pays. It 
will return to the association many fold in the form of old zeal 
rekindled and new interest awakened. “Cast your bread upon the 
waters and it will return unto you.” It will pay every league 
and every association in the country to use The Woman’s Journal 
extensively and to advertise it as much as possible A. E. R. 


e 








A Western moving picture company has borrowed all of the 
best illustrations that have been used recently in The Woman’s 
Journal. A selection will be made and a good number will be 
made into moving picture slides. A. E. R. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Are you ambitious for equal suffrage? A good means of re- 
alizing your hopes for justice and equality will be to place the 
Woman's Journal in six places: a public library, a high school 
or college, in a newspaper office, in the waiting rooms of your 
doctor, your dentist, and your dressmaker. A. B. & 


JOURNAL IN SCOTLAND 


An invitation has been sent to The Woman’s Journal to send 
specimen copies or a bound volume for 1912 to the exhibition of 
woman’s work, to be shown in Glasgow, Scotland, in December. 
Anyone who is interested is invited to send $5 to this office to 
pay for sending a bound volume to the exhibition. A. E. R. 














It is a notable fact that in those States where suffrage is 
granted all the anti-suffrage organizations are extinct. Is not 
this an excellent argument in favor of suffrage?—Ossining Sen: 
tinel. 





Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Wiéill you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 


ticulars. 





all summer. They have done an excellent work in putting 
The Journal in the hands of new readers. Many of our regular 
workers are resuming work, and a most encouraging number 
of new workers have enrolled. In fact, they enroll daily. 

The newsy is the backbone of our work. She does the 
most far-reaching propaganda work, at the same time that she 
takes in dollars and cents and makes money for the local league 
and The Woman’s Journal. 

Suffragists are urged to send in the names and addresses 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora 
tion established by she laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











A. E. R. 
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ach other’s estate, 


practical work and earn money. 
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DELAWARE WOMEN 
STIR STATE FAIR 


Annual Gathering at Wilmington 
Sees Votes for Women Tent 
for First Time 








That Delaware suffragists are on 
the alert to play their part in the big 
movement which is beginning to make 
itself felt for “votes for women” even 
in little Delaware, has been attested 
the past week by their presence for 
the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization at the annual State Fair 
held at Wawaset Driving Park, Wil- 
mington. 

Pitched between a restaurant and 
the old Conestoga wagon just re- 
turned from its long overland journey 
re-enacting the story of “Carrying 
DuPont Powder to Perry” at Erie, the 
“votes for women” tent had a very 
fair location. 

The tent was well in evidence, with 
its decorations of suffrage and State 
pennants and draperies of yellow bunt- 
ing about the counter and speakers’ 
rostrum in the foreground. 

Suffrage pennants were borne by 
two of the horses which drew the an- 
cient Conestoga wagon; and “votes for 
women” umbrellas were in evidence 
not only at the tent, but in one sec- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce 
“boost-fair” parade, whose marchers 
earried white ‘“Do-it-for-Wilmington” 
umbrellas. 

Three thousand fliers and other lit- 
erature were distributed. Chocolate, 
buttons, badges and pennants were 
sold, and a good many men were no- 
ticed wearing the official button of the 
organization. 

Presiding at the tent was Mrs. John 
A. Cranston, president of the Dela- 
ware FE. S. A. She was assisted by 
Mrs. W. S. Quigley, president of the 
Wilmington E. S. A.; Miss Mary R. 
de Vou, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Helen Cranston, recording secretary; 
Miss Ella Johnson, chairman of the 
fair committee; Miss Caroline M. 
Cooper, State representative on the 
national executive committee; Miss 
Lucy H. Hitchkock, Mrs. Norwood L. 
Rearick, Mrs. Frances L. Springer of 
Newport, Misses Rebecca and Anna 
Churehman of Newport. 

On big Thursday when probably 
50,000 people visited the fair grounds, 
the speakers, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer of 
Pennsylvania, Miss Mabel Vernon of 
Wilmington, Mrs. George Morgan and 
Mrs. Woben Smith of Philadelphia, 
drew large and attentive crowds. One 
or two of the workers secured signa- 
tures to the “votes for women” cards 
designed by Miss Mary H. A. Mather, 
to form an endless chain of public 
opinion to encircle Dover Green when 
the suffrage bill comes up again be- 
fore the Legislature in 1915. 

Mrs, Cranston and Miss Lucy Hitch- 
kock met with good success as newsies 
in selling The Woman’s Journal. Alto- 
gether the Delaware suffragists feel 
that their first venture at the annual 
State Fair has resulted in spreading 
the gospel of suffrage more generally 
than ever before. 





Lieut.-Gov. Walsh of Massachusetts 
has come out for woman suffrage. 


WANTS DESIGNS 
FOR POSTCARDS 


Ohio Franchise Association An- 
nounces Competition for Votes 
for Women Novelty 











The Ohio Equal Franchise Associa- 
tion has announced a competition for 
a design—to be reproduced in mono- 
chrome—for an equal suffrage post- 
card. 

Two prizes will be offered for the 
best designs: the first, $25, and the 
second $10. The committee reserves 
the right to reject all designs, if none 
are suitable and to purchase any of 
the designs submitted other than 
those of prize winners, at such prices 
as may be mutually agreeable to the 
artists and the committee. More than 
one design may be submitted by any 
competitor. 

Designs entered for competition 
must be delivered to the Ohio Equal 
Franchise Association, 201 - Durner 
Bldg., Peebles Corner, Cincinnati by 
Oct. 30th, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing competitor’s name 
and address and stamps for return 
of designs. Prizes will be awarded 
by a committee of four artists and 
three members of the committee. 


HAVE BOOTJACKS 
IN PROCESSION 


New York Suffragists Commem- 
Orate Vassar Incident—Plan 
Ball in Bronx 








Bootjacks were to be a feature of 
the suffrage pageant given by the 
branches of the Women’s Political 
Union in Suffolk County at the River- 
head Fair this week. They represent- 
ed the black walnut bootjacks put in 
the rooms of the girls of Vassar Col- 
lege, given by the kind-hearted Mat- 
thew Vassar, and made from trees cut 
to make way for the main building of 
the then remarkable ‘female college.” 
Men used the bootjacks for their long 
boots in those days, and Mr. Vassar 
thought they might also be useful for 
young women who were strong-minded 
enough to wish an education. The girl 
graduates were to carry the bootjacks 
in the pageant to show that men can- 
not always sucecssfully think for wo- 
men, 

Suffrage meetings were held twice 
a day at the Fair. To give the women 
visitors a chance to hear the speeches, 
as well as to visit the Fair, the union 
were to open a nursery for babies and 
a kindergarten for older little people, 
and to take care of the children while 
the mothers were enjoying themselves. 
The New York Women’s Political 
Union is also planning a big “Votes for 
Women” ball to be held early in No- 
vember under the auspices of the 21st 
and 22nd Senatorial Districts. The 
Chairmen are Mrs. Harry Arthur and 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Thompson, New 
York. 

Contrary to the constant claims of 
the anti-suffragists that the motherly 
women do not want the vote, these two 
women have between them eighteen 
children. 

Mrs. Thompson is Chairman of the 
Ball Committee and Mrs. Arthur of 
the Publicity Committee. The latter 
is giving fifteen minute talks at many 
of the moving picture shows in the 
Bronx, and describing the films of the 
woman suffrage events as they are 
shown. 


MANY CITIES HAVE 
MRS. PANKHURST 


Itinerary of English Militant 
Leader Announced—Mrs. Bel- 
mont to Give Office 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the Eng- 
lish militant leader, will arrive in New 
York about Oct. 18. Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont has arranged that an office at 
the home of the Political Equality As- 
sociation there be placed at her dis- 
posal. 

Her friends have assured her that 
she runs no risk of exclusion from 
the United States, and preparations 
are being made to give her a great 
ovation. 

The itinerary is announced as fol- 
lows: October 21, two meetings in 
New York; 27, two meetings in Chi- 
cago; 30, Louisville; November 1, 
Nashville; 4, Cincinnati; 7, Cleveland; 
10, Buffalo; 13, Boston; 15, Provi- 
dence; 18, Philadelphia; 20, Balti- 
more; 22, Washington; 25, New York, 
sailing for England. 








There is only one woman who is 
the president of a Colorado mine and 
she is Miss O. L. Granfield of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. The mine of which she 
is president is that of Cripple Creek 
and the organization is known as the 
Cripple Creek Mining Company. 





“Do you think,” asked the lady who 
was opposed to votes for women, “that 
any woman can properly take care cf 
her children and concern herself with 
political affairs?” 

“I do,” replied the suffragette. “I 
not only think it, but I know it. Take 
my own case. I have been assisting in 
the suffrage campaign right along; I 
have kept myself informed concerning 
political developments; during the 
past six weeks I have had to do my 
own housework because my maid de- 
cided to get married; I have had my 
sick mother to look after; I have kept 
my four children properly clothed and 
fed, and as clean as it is possible to 
keep children, and—and—” 

“And what else?” 

“Well, when your husband came in 
last night to see mine about a busi- 
ness matter I gave him a piece of pie 
and a cup of coffee that he said were 
the best he had tasted since he was 
a boy.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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KEYSTONE STATE 
OFFERS PRIZE 


Pennsylvania Association Will 
Give $25 for Best Votes for 
Women Poster 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association has offered a prize of $25 
for the best design for a Pennsylva- 
nia suffrage poster received at State 
Headquarters, 201 Arcade Building, 
Harrisburg, on or before October 
24th. The association reserves the 
right to buy any of the designs gsub- 
mitted, 

Posters should be carefully marked 
with the name and address of the art- 
ist and sent in care of Miss Louise 
Hall, Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania W. 8S. A., who will be 
responsible for the safe return of all 
designs not purchased by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The contest will close on October 
24th, so that all posters may be ex- 
hibited at the State Convention of the 
association to be held in Pittsburgh 
October 28-30, when the prize will be 
awarded, 


PRIZE FOR BEST 
SPEECH AT BALL 


New York Dancers Will Be En- 
tertained by Competition of 
Suffrage Orators 











A ball is to be given under the 
auspices of the leaders of the Sec- 
ond, Fourth and Eighth Assembly 
Districts of the Woman Suffrage 
Oct. 25. There will be a few songs, 
third is to go to the handsomest anti- 
suffrage young man present. Disap- 
proval of anti-suffrage principles is 
shown by calling this the booby prize. 
The first two prizes go to the young 
man and young woman making the 
best two-minute suffrage speech on 
the topics, “Men Need the Woman 
Voter’ and “The State Needs the 
Woman Voter.” 

The ball is for the benefit of the 
work in the three districts, the lead- 
ers of which are Miss Lavinia Dock, 
Mrs. Rappaport and Mrs. Gittes, 


“VOTES FER WIMIN” 
IN CHILD PARADE 


Anti-Suffragists Find Their Boys 
and Girls Asking for Ballots 
for Mothers 











Two anti-suffragist mothers living in 
Flatbush, N. Y., recently heard shouts 
of “votes for women” outside their 
windows. To their amazement they 
saw an impressive parade composed of 
their five children. 

In the lead was a four-year-old boy 
with a yellow paper sash across his 
breast and carrying a banner made of 
wrapping paper on which was _ in- 
scribed “Votes for Wimin.” After 
him came a five-year-old boy beating 
two sticks together and yelling “Votes 
for Wimin” very loudly. After him 
were the three girls singing impromp- 
tu equal rights phrases to the tune of 
the Marseillaise. 

When the mothers questioned their 
children, one of the boys said, “The 
girls all plays it, and we got to—and 
I think it’s nice.” “And we're going 
to keep on with it,” added the girls 
with determination. 





The Scottish Church League for 
Woman Suffrage was recently organ- 
ized in Edinburgh, with Lady Frances 
Balfour as president. Rev. R. J. 
Drummond, Rev. J. D. Hunter, Miss 
Mair and Lady Ramsay were elected 
to the Official Board, and an Advisory 
Council was formed of 22 ministers, 
14 laymen and 20 women of all de- 
nominations throughout Scotlapd. 





Senator Key Pittman in a letter to 
Miss Anne H. Martin, president of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society, said: 
“IT am heartily in favor of the resolu- 
tion. I intend to support it energeti- 
cally. I believe that the enfranchise- 
ment of women will do more to purify 
the ballot than all the corrupt practice 
acts that can be enacted into law.” 





Owners of vacant lots in St. Louis 
are asked by club women to let the 
children use such spaces for summer 
and winter playgrounds if the boys 
and girls will keep the lots free from 
rubbish and weed¢ the year round. 








Mrs. Lees, Mayor of Oldham, ‘Eng. 
land, has done a wonderful work in 
what has been called the ugliest city 
in Great Britain. The Literary Digest 
says that the faith that industrial 
communities need not be ugly, and 
that the homes of unskilled workers 
need not be slums in the germ, is im- 
pressed by her notable example. The 
tenure of Mrs. Lees inaugurated a 
new impulse toward civic improve- 
ment. “Beautiful Oldham” was the 
motto she gave to young and old alike 
in her efforts to change the outward 
aspect of physical conditions, As 
Mary E. McDowell pictures her in The 
Continent (Chicago), Mrs. Lees seems 
to be endowed with religious zeal, a 
reformer’s energy, and a saving sense 
of humor. She had three strikes on 
her hands at one time, yet did not 
call out the militia, She settled the 
strike of the municipal street railways 
after, as she said, “we had talked thir- 
teen hours, then laughed together.” 
Her story as Miss McDowell gives it, 
runs in this way: 

“Oldham is monotonously ugly, and 
more hopelessly ugly than is the Chi- 
eago stock-yards district, for our 
houses are temporary, while theirs 
are of stone, well built and perma- 
nent, Wreathed about this town of 
47,500 people, mostly textile mill-hands, 
are the great mills with their tall 


Party of New York at Clinton Hall,|chimneys that pour their smoke over 


the place, adding gloom to the monot- 


much dancing, and three prizes. The|ony. When, twelve years before, Mrs. 


Lees’s husband died, leaving her with 
a fortune made from cotton-weaving, 
she told her daughters that they were 
free to leave Oldham if they wished, 
and that she would go with them. But 
with that fine sense of social obliga- 
tion that seems to have developed 
best in the older communities, they 
said: ‘No, we must not go away. We 
owe it to Oldham to stay here and 
serve her.’ 

“This service has been deeply re- 
ligious, philanthropic, and _ civic. 
Over our cup of tea Mrs. Lees told 
me how she had concluded that she 
could best serve Oldham by offering 
herself for election to the city coun- 
cil. ‘And I was barely elected, for no 
woman had before done such a thing; 
it was a new thing.’ 

“After the election she gave her 
principal attention to the children of 
the big factory town—to their better 
education and to their play. She and 
her daughters, believing that even a 
small slum spot in a community was 
a center of physical and moral con- 
tagion, purchased the spot known in 
Oldham as ‘The Slum,’ destroyed it, 
and in its place built a playground 
with a field-house ‘like those in Chi- 
cago,’ they told me. So practical and 
sympathetic had Mrs, Lees been with 









City Beautifying, Tree Planting, Abolishment of Slums Her 
Ideals—Ridicules Limited Franchise for Women 





the working people of the town that 
very soon the citizens began to write 
letters, as is their habit in England, 
to the press, urging that the city coun. 
cil choose Mrs. Lees for Mayor, ‘be- 
cause she cares more for Oldham than 
does any one else.’ This was done, 
and for two years she was the ‘lady 
mayor,’ receiving the honor of ‘the 
freedom of the city,’ as was shown 
by the presentation of a gold key in 
a gold casket? This honor had only 
once before been conferred, and then 
to an honored mayor—a man. 

“The ambition of the lady mayor 
was, when she went out of office, to 
leave more free public schools, free 
playgrounds, and more beauty in this 
ugly place. She, with her daughters 
and that spirit of social service known 
all over England—Mary Higgs—had, 
some time before my visit, organized 
a ‘Beautiful Oldham’ Society. The 
children were enlisted and taught to 
grow flowers, plant trees, keep the 
streets and yards clean, and to be- 
lieve that a working people’s city 
need not be so ugly. Only that faith 
that is ‘the substance of things not 
seen’ could ever have started such an 
idealistic society, but they were prac- 
tical, civic esthetes. They were 
builders, not just dreamers. They or- 
ganized a building association—co. 
operative—for the working people to 
build homes all together—a new kind 
of home in Oldham. The streets 
were not laid out like a checkerboard, 
but in graceful lines, with gardens tn 
front and Wack. They purchased fitty- 
seven acres on the edge of the town 
and laid out what they called a ‘gar- 
den suburb.’ The contrast wag so sur- 
prising that the old citizens ex- 
claimed, ‘They ar& throwing these 
houses around just about anyway,’ 
This suburb was so successful that 
other groups are being planned, 

“The lady mayor’s home is a beau- 
tiful old mansion with a large ball- 
room, no longer used for the family, 
but given over to the service of the 
community asa social center, Organ- 
izations meet here and have their so- 
cial gatherings. The school pageants 
are given in the Lees’s grounds every 
spring. 

“As Mrs. Lees was elected by the 
municipal householder’s vote of both 
men and women, and as she herself 
had the municipal franchise, I asked 
her if she wanted the whole vote—for 
Parliamentary offices also. ‘Oh, yes, 
of course I do! And after a while I 
will get it, because the men see how 
ridiculous it is for me, as mayor, to 
hold the election funds and to an- 
nounce the Parliamentary vote, and 
yet, if there should be a tie, I cannot 
cast the deciding vote. Some man has 
to be chosen to do this very simple 
and practical thing.’” 














Wanted immediately: 


may keep half of the money 








WANTED: URGENT 





At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 


| more, Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 


she takes on sales of 10 or 
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Plan Floats in Boston’s Unique 


Procession—Woman’s Journal 
Will Be Feature 


Women are about to take a promi- 
nent part in Boston’s celebration of 
Columbus Day, an occasion which it 
is hoped will mark the beginning of a 
new conception of this October holi- 
day. 

The idea of making this holiday, 
which has been taken in charge by 
the City of Boston, a fete day of all 
the nationalities represented in New 
England, has been widely approved. 
There are some enthusiasts, indeed, 
who think that ouf of this new type 
of celebration there may be developed 
a great New World holiday. 

The Columbus Day events of this 
October are expected to be of a kind 
to interest all New England. Many 
of the cosmopolitan colonies in cities 
of Massachusetts and the adjoining 
States are arranging to be represent- 
ed in the pageant-parade. 

Invitations have been extended im- 
partially to equal suffrage and anti- 
suffrage associations to contribute 
features. Thus far acceptances have 
come from the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association, which will have at least 
one float, and from the Woman’s 
Journal, which will present two floats, 
on one of which women workers will 
be shown in the process of getting 
out a newspaper, while the other will 
depict historical personages who have 
been connected with the publication 
of the organ of the woman suffrage 
movement in America. 

The suffrage sections will be part 
of the women’s division, which have 
been definitely organized under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Frank L. Young 
of Dorchester. 

Newsboys, a mother goose float 
from the Boston Public Library and 
nearly 1,500 Chinese in costume will 
be other features. 


LITERARY NOTICE 


Summer in a Bog, by Katharine 
Dooris Sharp. Stewart and Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a pretty green book by 
Katharine Dooris Sharp, and although 
the title sounds rather puzzling and 
muddy, the book is neither, but takes 
one in healthful wanderings along 
Ohio streams, where the’ glories of 
the way are many, and the end is 
dear. She leads us over the road 
swept long ago by giant ice-fields, now 
brilliant with many colored growing 
plants. She tells us fascinatingly 
how to search for choice specimens, 
where to listen for the red-winged 
blackbird, the green heron, and the 
busy water-wagtail. Quaint little 
stories of local color enliven the 
pages, and cordial credit is given to 
the many active woman botanists of 
Ohio. 

A vivid picture is drawn of the 
Dinichthys Hertzeri, a fossil fish of 
immense size discovered in this vicin- 
ity, and horrible in its entirety, care- 
fully excavated and rebuilt in all its 
pristine impressiveness. Mrs. Sharp 
shows a wide knowledge of simple bo- 
tany and the bases of geology and she 
loves, with every fibre of her being, 
the outdoor air and the rich and fruit- 
ful earth. eK @, 


HUMOROUS 


“Why, it’s nothing short of thrill- 
ing—this actually taking part in 
affairs,’ said Mrs. Payne. “It’s my 
first experience as a_ full-fledged 
voter.” 

















A man in Chicago has written a 
booklet against woman suffrage. In 
it he relates that when he was a small 
boy he and his sister were attacked 
by wolves, which his mother drove off 
with a gun. “If she had been a suf: 
fragette,” he says, “she would prob- 
ably have been away from home that 
night, attending a political meeting, 
and Sister Lucy and I would have 
been eaten alive.” Sister Lucy might 
have been a loss to the world.—Judge. 
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w NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Bessie Weed of Noroton, 
Conn., who has been supporting a gar- 
den city for children there, was nom- 
inated for membership on the school 
committee recently by the Republican 
party of Darien. 





A far-reaching movement to assist 
the woman wage-earner, is being 
started by Philadelphia women’s or- 
ganizations. A school where the work- 
ing woman is taught to advance is be- 
ing planned to prevent the hopeless 
situation of a fixed wage. 





In a strong statement made shortly 
before the primary election, Mr. 
James McC. Trippe, former speaker 
of the Maryland House of Delegates, 
came out unequivocally for the suf- 
frage referendum in that State. 





The South Dakota Universal Fran- 
chise League has as its official organ 
“The South Dakota Messenger.” This 
is a four-page weekly, and the first 
issue contains a number of interesting 
articles. Its chief aim is “to unite, 
encourage, and enlist all suffrage 
workers of South Dakota in the big 
campaign for the ballot in November, 
1914.” 


There will be a suffrage booth at 
the Mineola Fair on Long Island, Sep- 
tember 23-27, and many other activi- 
ties. Suffragists will meet on Sept. 
22 to decorate the booth, and many 
helpers are desired. The program has 
been put for each day in the hands of 
different clubs in Queens, Suffolk, 
Nassau and King’s County. Suffrage 
pilgrims, led by “General” Jones, “Col- 
onel” Craft and “Captain” Freeman, 
will be present. 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion will move on Oct. 1 from the 
present headquarters at 938 Fine Arts 
Building into more spacious quarters 
on the sixth floor of the Tower Build- 
ing,-Madison street and Michigan av- 
enue. The association will occupy a 
suite of three rooms in its new home, 
including a private office, a board- 
room and a storeroom for literature. 
The suite will be furnished thoughout 
in mahogany, with walls of French 
gray. 





Mrs. Agnes Ray of Oakland, who 
has been named by Governor Johnson 
of Calfornia as one of the seven 
members of the reorganized State 
Board of Education, is a pioneer suf- 
frage worker. She has been inter- 
ested in school affairs for ten years, 
and was one of the two women can- 
didates for the Oakland Board of Edu- 
cation in the last election. She is a 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was formerly a school teach- 
er, and is also a playwright. 





Suffrage Park Day in New York, set 
for September 20, when speeches in 
fifty different parts in the five 
boroughs of the city were to have been 
made under the auspices of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Party, has been post- 
poned, owing to the death of Mayor 
Gaynor, to September 23, when the ar. 
rangements will be carried out, begin- 
ning at 3.30 P. M. The party leaders 
of the different Assembly Districts will 
preside at the meetings in the parks in 
their precincts and speakers will be 
carried from park to park in automo- 
biles, and over fifty of the students of 
Mrs. Catt’s suffrage school will make 
their first public speeches. 





Owing to the increased activity of 
Pennsylvania suffrage clubs, as a re- 
sult of the passage of the bill by the 
Legislature, and to the many inquir- 
ies for speakers that are being re- 
ceived at State Headquarters, the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. has created a 
Speaker’s Bureau. The purpose of 
this Bureau is to supply national and 
Pennsylvania speakers to local organ- 
izations at less cost than they could 
be secured through other agencies. 
The Bureau has made a special effort 
to list Pennsylvania men and women 
who are willing to speak for suffrage 
for their expense, or in some cases 
for their expenses and a small fee. 














SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS 4.0 HEALTH 
By DR. HELEN C, PUTNAM 


“No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with which 
government shuts up children and teachers.” 
Cloth, 200pp., 16mo , $1.00 postpaid. Ciub rates. 
American Academy of Medicine Press, paston, Pa. 








A “Votes for Women” horse and 
wagon will be in the horse parade to 
be held by the S. P. C. A. in Vineland, 
N. J., the latter part of September.” 


At Phoenix, Arizona, three women 
took the places of the striking street- 
carmen, and in spite of disorderly 
conduct operated their cars success- 
fully. , 


The American Magazine for Sep- 
tember has a delightful article by 
Helen Christine Bennett on the work 
of the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
A woman like Mrs. Crane constitutes 
in herself a powerful argument for 
woman suffrage. 


“The Suffrage Revival in Newport, 
R. I., is still in full swing,” writes 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. The most 
successful of all the meetings was held 
recently at the home of Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick. Meetings were held in 
Jamestown and Bristol, and speeches 


in the City Square. 


The suffrage exhibit at the Central 
Canada Fair, Ottawa, was a success 
and more than well received by the 
public. The booth was decorated in 
yellow and purple, the colors of the 
Ottawa E. S. A., against which was an 
excellent display of posters. Large 
quantities of literature were distrib- 
uted and many signatures secured to 
a petition to the Ontario Legislature. 


Suffrage leaders at the capital are 
preparing to meet the challenge of 
Representative Heflin of Alabama is- 
sued at Baltimore to any and all 
Democratic congressmen for a joint 
debate on the subject of votes for 
women, the debate to take place in 
three important cities of the country. 


the Heflin challenge were Representa- 
tives Taylor and Keating of Colorado, 
Senators Thomas and Ashurst, and 
Representative Richmond P. Hobson. 


tion in Boston. 


and Peterboro, Can., as well as tele- 
phone operators in several cities, at- 
tended and had the same rights on 
‘he convention floor as any bona-fide 
union electrical worker chosen to rep- 
resent an affiliated- local. Thirty-five 
electrical workers throughout North 
America were represented. 


A prominent woman of the South- 
west, Mrs. Letitia Riddle, wife of Rep- 
resentative F. E. Riddle of Chickasha, 
Okla., has the distinction of being the 
only woman member’of the commis- 
sion recently named by Gov. Lee 
Cruce to investigate the plans of the 
world’s training for marriage move- 
ment, a benevolent organization char- 
tered under the laws of Oklahoma for 
the purpose of training men and wom- 
en in child culture and home govern- 
ment. Mrs. Riddle represents the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
the commission. 


Prof, Lillien J. Martin of Stanford 
University, who was recently hon- 
ored with the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by the University of Bonn, 
Germany, has been for years a Life 
Member of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The 
degree is the highest given by a Ger- 
man university, and, according to the 
diploma itself, was conferred for Pro- 
fessor Martin's valuable and original 
work in experimental psychology and 
aesthetics. The honor is 
greater by reason of the fact that the 
honorary degree has been conferred 
upon no other American psychologist. 





'c Woman's Journal Keaders.-- =~ 

We beg to announce that we are pring 
2r5 of many well known publications, among 
nem ‘‘7he Woman's Journai.” If you hays 
dooklet. a magazine or a book send it along 
‘pen cay and nigh. 

E. L. Grimes Company 

St. Boston. Mass 
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The Rose of Je:iche, or The Resurres. 
tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10c andi 2c stamp for post- 
age. acme ye free. Address. 
MES. . THO 5 
Reed Oolumbwe Ge MEAG, S000 Wiver 


nT 2 apters. 289 Pages 
Thrilling advertures of a Mother's Flight 
with her own child and a 7-year fight to re- 
tain him. Beautifully Illustrated. Sent 
Postpaid for $2.12 by author. 
ANNETTE FITCH-BREWE 
Jetierson, Ashtabula County ~ 





Ohio 
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PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
‘IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales, 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


Among those mentioned to take up 


For the first time in its history, the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers had women delegates 
present at its 12th biennial conven- 
Girls employed on! 
electrical. appliances.in. Schenectady 


made} ¥ 


THE STORY OF AMOTHER-LOVE' |: 
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Boston, Mass. 





NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


No commis- 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz., $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 


have been made every Saturday night} NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 


FRAGE ASSOCIATION 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, MAss. 











SUFFRAGE PENCILS. 
Our Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tipped 
Lead Pencil inscribed—VOTES FOR 
WOMEN—in LARGE TYPE—35c per doz- 


en—$3.75 per gross—CHARGES PRE- 
PAID. 
Special prices on larger quantities or 


contract orders. Samples FREE. 
Burton 8S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 


MISS. M. F. FISK 


The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am Inter. 
eated In the work cf women. 








liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, lc each. 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts, 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 








585 Boylston Street 


NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER —Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A. One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three villages boys, two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEAEODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It !s 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal! in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each, Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pampblet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 
ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


- - . Boston, Mass. 


Reprinted from “The 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten parts as fei- 


$1.50 per hum 


Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It is just 


Posipaid, per 100, $1.08. 
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bing arrangements have been 
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Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
Life and Labor.......... 1.00 










does not apply to renewals. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better igdustrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


‘Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
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JUDGE LINDSEY 
WINS VICTORY 


Attempts of Beast to Denounce 
Him Fail—Public Sentiment 
in His Favor 





Efforts of the “Beast” to denounce 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey after his return 
to Denver at two weekly meetings of 
the Denver Taxpayers’ Association 
signally failed. Although the attack is 
made behind the skirts of a false or- 
ganization, called the “Woman's Pro- 
tective League,” women seem to have 
been peculiarly absent. The bubble 
that Judge Lindsey, who has been 
elected by the Denver women, was 
lenient in cases involving attacks upon 
girls, has already burst. 

The first attempt was made by R. P. 
Rollins, whom the Denver Express de- 
scribes as the former “handpicked cor- 
oner,” of Boss Evans. Rollins arrived 
at the meeting with his pockets stuffed 
full of literature of the Woman's Pro- 
tective League, behind which the 
“Beast” is hiding. 

A resolution declaring the sense of 
the meeting to be for the recall of 
Judge Lindsey was read by the secre- 


tary of the association. It was un- 
signed. M. Kirchstein and _ other 
friends of Judge Lindsey present at 


the meeting, demanded to know the 
author of the resolution. That person 
was either not present or too shy to 
disclose his or her identity. The reso- 
lution did not pass. 

At the next week’s meeting Judge 
Lindsey himself was present. It end- 
ed in a victory for the “little Judge,” 
who secured the postponement of reso- 
Jutions demanding his recall and the 
naming of a committee to investigate 


his record as head of the juvenile 


court. 

Judge Lindsey was given half an 
hour for a speech. He was interrupted 
several times by trouble-makers, but 


answered a long list of typewritten 
questions and defended his record to 
the evident satisfaction of a majority 
of his audience. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has as- 
sured Lindsey that he will come to 
Denver and take a hand in the fight 
if a recall campaign is started. In a 
letter the Colonel said: “I'll take the 
first train to Denver when I hear the 
fight is on.” 

In a telegram from Denver to the 
New York Times, Judge Lindsey says: 
“On my return here the character and 
unreliability of the circulars were fully 
exposed. It is now conceded that the 
whole attack has fallen flat. The rea! 
purpose now is to carry on the usual 
tacties resorted to during recent years 
by cireularizing the country with 
abusive pamphlets, expecting thereby 
to impoverish me in health through 
constant annoyance and in purse by 
the expense of counter-pamphilets 
showing up their falsehoods. The 
general opinion here is they will never 
carry out their threats to recall me. 
It is now only for outside consump- 
tion.” 

It is conceded in Denver that public 
sentiment is overwhelmingly with 
Judge Lindsey. 


PILGRIMS LOSE 
FAITHFUL HORSE 


Toronto Paper Startles Canadian 
Readers by Announcing that 
“Asquith is Dead” 


“Asquith,” the faithful road-horse— 
much more faithful than his English 
namesake—who drew the suffrage 
hurdy-gurdy from New York to Bos- 
ton, is dead. After several days’ rest 
in the stable, complications set in, 
and the pilgrims who had grown ex- 
tremely fond of him found it neces- 
sary to give him us. A Toronto 
paper made a , two-column, black- 
bordered announcement which read, 
with a two-column head, “Asquith Is 
Dead,” and for a moment Canadian 
readers were severely shocked. 

A tempest in a tea-pot threatened 
to occur after the death of the horse, 
when statements that he had been im- 
properly treated were made. To any- 
one acquainted with the young women 
who made this trip, the accusation 
was absurd, and it was retracted suf- 
ficiently to take away any implication 
of the suffragists. 








When the body of Captain Scott 
was found in its lonely tent in the 
antarctic, there lay near him a copy 
of Mary Johnston’s “By Order of the 
Company,” a story of old Virginia. 
The book lay open at the chapter 
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UPTON HAS. 
IONS READY 


Ohio Papers Sent Out—Not to 
Be Used in Cities Until Janu- 
ary 


The initiative petition for a _ re- 
submission of the woman suffrage 
question to the voters of Ohio in the 
fall of 1914 is ready for circulation. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton will send 
them to the eighty-eight counties of 
the State this week. They will not be 
started in the cities before the first 
of January. 

The Ohio Farmer, a State agricul- 
tural paper, says: “The time has now 
come when every thinking man and 
woman in Ohio must come to some 
decision on the question of woman’s 
suffrage. Not to do so shows a lack 
of interest in the welfare of the ccun- 
try which amounts almost to a lack of 
patriotism.” 








SEASON CLOSES 
ON BOARDWALK 


Guilford Leaves 





Mrs. Novelty 


—Object of Work Fulfilled 





The votes for women shop at At- 
lantic City, N. J., which Mrs, Ella O. 
Guilford has kept thréughout the sum- 
mer, closed Sept. 13. Mrs. Guilford 
has had many interesting experiences 
‘n her novel campaign. 

The sound of “Votes for Women” 
has been ringing in my ears all sum- 
ner, she writes; for the passerby in- 
stinctively repeats them. 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year; 

And the “Votes for Women” woman 
Feels it time to disappear. 

The object of sustaining the booth 
has been fulfilled. It has kept the 
subject of woman suffrage constantly 
before the eyes of the pleasure-seek- 
ing crowds which frequent the Board- 
walk, and the formation of the At- 
lantic City Woman Suffrage League is 
the permanent result. 





MINNESOTA FAIR 
WAS HOSPITABLE 





Permanent Headquarters, Ad- 
dress by Governor and Suffrage 
Umbrella Were Features 





Minnesota suffragists made their 
headquarters at the recent State Fair 
in a permanent building established 
by the Equal Franchise League. One 
day they were hostesses at the Wo- 
man’s Building. The Minnesota Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, Equal Fran- 
chise League, St. Paul Political Equal- 
ity Club, Woman’s Welfare League and 
the Minneapolis suffrage clubs were 
represented. Twice during the Fair 
large automobiles went around the 
grounds with banners covered with 
suffrage mottoes and once with the 
suffrage umbrella. 

On Saturday afternoon Institute 
Hall was offered the suffragists. Ad- 
dresses were made by Governor Eber- 
hart, Mr. Larpenteur, who is 91 years 
of age, and others. A fine band was 
provided to help draw the crowd. 

One of the features was the suffrage 
umbrella carried by Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer of St. Paul, one of the pioneer 
suffragists of the State. It was sent 
to her by the New York State Suffrage 
Association and had been used in the 
New York parade. 

Headquarters weré decorated with 
the suffrage colors and huge signs 
quoting famous men who favored the 
ballot for women. Tea was served and 
literature distributed. Among those at 
headquarters were Miss Theresa B. 
Peyton, President of the Franchise 
League, Mrs. George Kenyon, Mrs. 
Boostrom, Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer 
and Mrs. H. T. Quinlan. Twelve St. 
Paul and Minneapolis girls were sta- 
tioned at the entrance to the Fair 





headed, “We Go Out Into the Night.” 





of the militancy propaganda. 
said: 


sist their movement as there undoupbt- 
edly will be curiosity to see and hear 


Militancy that 
Have Not Noticed 


Mrs, Pankhurst is not disturbed 
over the reports that the authorities 
might bar her from her visit to this 
country. 

“I visited the United States twice 
before, the last time two years ago, 
and have only the kindliest recollec- 
tions of the courtesy and cordiality 
which I met there,” she said in a re- 
cent interview. 

“I assure you that I have no liking 
for discomforts, but I believe that the 
American authorities will coincide 
with the Canadian immigration official 
who reported that I have not been 
guilty of any act of moral turpitude; 
but I am not anticipating trouble in 
this connection. I am booked to sail 
on La Provence on October 11. I 
shall speak twice soon after my ar- 
rival in New York, and once more to- 
ward the end of November, before I 
return to England, where I must be 
early in December, as I have a number 





am sorry that my time is too short to 
permit of a visit to the Western 
States.” 


it clear that her object was not to talk 


“T intend to describe and explain the 


me—being conspicuously} agreement, limit their reports to mili- instruction in how to raise money. 
written on the band across my hat] tancy only, passing over all our other| Miss Mary Garrett Hay will be in 
and on the little streamer of the suf-| work, ignoring our crowded meetings| charge of this. She is to do normal 
frage flower on my breast. I know I/ like those which are held every week work as much as possible, letting the 
shall miss the music of these words,|at the London Pavilion Music Hall,| pupils take charge. They will raise 
as well as the music of the waves|never reporting the speeches made,| money on the spot, beans to take the| Minneapolis Minister Preaches 
washing up under my domicile, but—| even by men like Israel Zangwill, and place of cash. 
never recognizing our work on the two 
great questions of the day, white slav-| on present day problems by prominent 
ery and contagious diseases. 
“I want to describe all this work in| be given at the Hotel McAlpin every] M. E. Church, Minneapolis, recently 
America. 
the object of aiding American women 
in their movement. 
steady enough and they do not need 
any imported aid. 


I am not going over with 
Their progress is 


I naturally hope 
that my presence in America will as- 


a woman who is so—what shall I say 
-—so much talked of and this will bring 
many to the meetings who otherwise 
wouldn’t come. Once interest in the 
movement is aroused in any one, its 
justice will make them converts.” 

In reply to a question as to whether 
or not she was gatisfied with the pro- 
gress of the movement in England, 
Mrs. Pankhurst declared that she was 
content. 

“The government,” she said, “has 
reached an impasse from which the 
only way out is to grant our demands. 
The ‘cat and mouse’ act has proved a 
complete failure. Our object has been 
virtually attained and victory will be 
ours. I would not like to fix the date, 
but it will be soon. The chief ob- 
stacle is the innate conservatism of 
the human race. We demand liberty 
for women as well as for men. Wo- 
men have had enough of being looked 
after and told what is good for them 
and what is not good for them by the 
men whose point of view is selfish, 
even when their intentions are good, 
who hold the power and intend to keep 
“." 
“IT have not discovered any disrupt- 
ed homes nor any other evil effects 
from women voting since my arrival 
here,” writes Mrs. Louise B. Dorr from 
Portland, Oregon. “On the contrary, 
the best men say the present good 
city government is due largely to the 
women’s vote. A fine spirit of com- 
radeship is manifest everywhere.” 





Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
has accepted the position of law dean 
for women in the Illinois College of 
Law, which she was offered some 
weeks ago. The new duties will not 
interfere with her equal suffrage activ- 
ities. Two or possibly three hours’ 
work will be required of her at the 
law school, her lectures dealing most- 
ly with those laws relating to women 
and children. This does not mean, 
however, that only women will take 
her lectures, for they will be open to 
men as well. 





grounds selling The Woman’s Journal. 
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Will Describe Other Work Than 
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national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
opened Monday morning at the head- 
quarters of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association, with nearly 150 
women present. They were of all 
ages and from all parts of the country, 
and included a member of one of the 
militant suffrage organizations of Eng- 
lana, Miss Eva Waru. 
Originally the school was intended 
to train a few needed organizers—a 
dozen, Mrs. Catt hoped—to- work in 
New York State to educate the voters 
for 1915 when the question of woman 
suffrage will be put before the people. 
The interest was so universal that it 
was decided to make the school one 
for national work. Womem from sev- 
enteen States have registered, coming 
from as far south as Texas. 

After the opening of the school at 


first hour for the history of woman 
suffrage, and in the second. hour Mrs. 
Catt gave.a history of government from 


sition in it. Of the morning sessions 
given over to a study of organization 
and two to parliamentary law. The 


speaking and voice culture, 
Miss J. M. Long and Mrs. Beatrice 


structors. 
‘One of the features will be practical 


A series of talks on topics bearing 
men and women have been arranged to 


evening. The admission for non-stu- 
dents is 25 cents or $2 for the course. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke Mon- 
day evening on “Women Social Work- 
ers.” Miss Frances Kellor discussed 
Tuesday evening, “Would the Vote In- 
crease the Efficiency of Social Work- 
ers?” 

Owing to the noise of building con- 
struction around the headquarters it 
was decided to move the school Tues- 
day to the rooms of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, 8 East Thirty-seventh 
street. 


YEAR SHOWS BIG 
GAIN IN FLORIDA 


Sixteen Votes for Women Cen- 
ters Spring Up Where None 
Had Been Before 








What can be done for equal suffrage 
in a State in a short time has been 
shown in Florida, where the women 
expect next month to form a State 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Florence 
Murphy Cooley writes in the Jackson- 
ville Times-Union: 

“A year ago a few women met in 
Jacksonville to form the Florida 
Equal Franchise League. Today there 
are in Florida sixteen real centers of 
activity, and numberless persons 
throughout the State fully interested 
and keeping in touch with the move- 
ment for equal citizenship, Many of 
the prominent men of the State are 
earnestly supporting the movement. 
“At the Levy county annual picnic 
Judge Baldwin of Archer, Hon. Mr. 
Light of Reddick, and State Senator 
Blitch all spoke to two thousand or 
more people on the subject of citizen- 
ship for women. A man in the audi- 
ence asked Senator Blitch if he would 
tell him why he favcred votes for 
women. Senator Blitch replied, ‘It is 
a mere question of intelligence. If 
you consider women as having aver- 
age intelligence, what reason can you 
give for withholding the ballot?’ The 
questioner said, ‘Your reply is suffi- 
cient.’ There is no question of wom- 
an’s fitness, there is only the preju- 
dice of years of precedent.” 

It was only by a bitter fight of the 
opposition, led by the liquor interests, 
that the amendment to the State con- 





stitution was defeated last spring. 


SATT 
Suffrage School Opens With 
Many Times Number of Stu- 


The unique two weeks’ school for 
suffragists arranged by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, President of the Inter- 









Reach Czar 





cently elected to the Parliament in 
Finland will hold office for three 
years. unless the Parliament is dis. 
solved by the Czar of Russia. Thir- 
teen of the women are Social Demo 
crats; two were elected by the Young 
Finnish Party; two by the Old Finns; 
three by the Swedish National Party. 
Miss Annie Furuhjelm, well-known by 
many American women who have at- 
tended feminist congresses in Europe, 
was, it is generally said, elected by 
the votes of women. She is a member 
of the Swedish or Minority Party. 

All acts of Parliament have to be 
signed by the Czar before they be- 
come effective and every act must be 
approved by the Russian Ministry be- 
fore it can be presented to the Czar. 
It is said that not more than two or 
three laws during the last six years 
have been allowed to reach the Czar, 
and the Finnish members of the gov- 


Shop After Eventful Summer pal engagements to fill. I shall visit as| 9.30 o'clock its purpose was explained.|ernment at St. Petersburg who have 
many American centres as possible. I] Then Mrs. James Clarkson took the protested have been sent to prison. 


Laws which have been passed by the 
Diet through the efforts of wome 
members are: improving the legal po- 


Replying to a question as to the pur-| the time of the cave man to the pres-|sition of children born out of wed- 
pose of her visit, Mrs. Pankhurst made|ent democracy, showing woman's po-jlock; mitigating the punishment for 


infanticide committed by an unmar- 


She] of the school four each week will be] ried mother at the time of the birth; 


protecting minors from indecent as- 
sault; securing a state grant of 50,000 


position and aims of our movement in| afternoon sessions will be devoted to|marks for helping prostitutes to re- 
order that American women may un-] public 
They are) derstand what we are doing and why 
on the signs in letters a foot long and| and where we stand. 
on every article in the window except} Jearn that from the English newspa- 
the clothes-washer and clothes-line—| pers, which, as if by a preconcerted 
even on 


form; raising the age for marriage 
from fifteen to seventeen; legal pro- 


They cannot] Forbes Robertson Hale being the in-| tection for children who are victims 


of cruelty; neglect or overwork; and 
motherhood insurance. 





SITUATION ABROAD 


CONVINCES DIVINE 





First Suffrage Sermon After 
Studying English Conditions 


Rev. Andrew Gillies of Hennepin 
preached his first sermon in favor of 
suffrage. 

During Dr. Gillies’s visit of two 
and a half months abroad this_ sum- 
mer, he carefully studied woman suf- 
frage and became a firm believer in 
the cause. 

He declared that the conditions of 
working women in England warrant- 
ed stern. measures to obtain suffrage. 
Ther are over 5,000,000 women in 
England working for $1.85 a week, Dr. 
Gillies said, and he asserted that the 
ballot was the only solution of the 
wage problem. 


WIGWAG SPEECH 
ACROSS STREET 


Pennsylvania Secretary Tries 
Voiceless Talk Out on Tele- 
phone Operators 








An amusing story of work at the 
Pennsylvania Headquarters is told by 
Miss Louise Hall, Executive Secre- 
tary. Across the street from the suf- 
frage offices are some telephone op- 
erators in the second-story windows. 
“They have been consumed with 
curiosity and amusement_during the 
past week,” writes Miss Hall, “to 
know what could possibly be going 
on over here to keep so many people 
hustling day and night—our elosing 
time has been 11 P. M. There are 
nearly always heads in the windows 
of the rest room across the way, and 
many pairs of eyes are focussed on 
our windows. 

“Yesterday afternoon they were 
staring at me as I ground out sweet 
music on the Duplicator. A happy 
thought struck us—try out our new 
Voiceless Speech on them! We 
rigged it up near the window and 
took turns manipulating it. Our audi- 
ence appreciated the entertainment 
and as we watched their lips reading 
the speech, one girl would occasion: 


ally nod to the others and say, ‘That's 


so!’ ” 


The draft of the Constitution which 
Sir Edward Carson, leader of the Ul 
ster Unionists, and his colleagues are 
preparing for the Ulster provisional 
government provides for votes for 





| women. 


Pass Needed Bills in Finland 
Which Are Not Allowed to 


The twenty-one women members re. 


O STATE UNWERS! 
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